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THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





OUR NEXT ISSUE. 

The next issue will be one of especial 
interest to all readers of this paper. It 
is the first issue of the new year, 1898, 
and we hope that every reader of The 
Farmer will see to it that his renewal 
is made in time (if not already sent 
in) to receive this copy. 

For 1898 The Farmer will be better 
than ever before. There will be more 
illustrations of practical farm matters, 
and we have added a number of new 
correspondents to the list of writers on 
farm and dairy topics. 

An immense amount of varied and 
practical experience of farmers, who 
liye upon and work their own farms, 
will be published in these columns 
during the coming year. 

To our brother farmers, who see a 
copy of this issue, and of The Michigan 
Farmer for the first time, we earnestly 
invite you to try this paper for one 
year. If you read it one whole year 
you will never drop it so long as you 
“farm it” in Michigan. This is the uni- 
versal testimony of thousands of our 
present readers who took the paper for 
the first time this last year. 

“MICHIGAN FARMER 

folks” include a large majority of the 
best, most practical and prominent 
farmers, their wives and children, in 
the whole State, including both penin- 
sulas. So we hope you will resolve to 
come into The Farmer household, be 
one of us and with us, and help make 
the farmers of Michigan a large and 
prosperous body of the best, most prac- 
tical and ambitious people in the whole 
country. Send in your subscriptions at 
once, and secure the New Year’s spe- 
cial on “Mistakes, Failures and Blun- 
ders.” 

So much matter that is of interest 
and timely has recently come in that 
we give all possible space on this page 
to what our brother farmers have to 
say on practical farm topics. 

Sault de Sainte Marie, Mich., Dec. 15, 1897. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





The straw band for binding corn- 
stalks has been going out of use for 
several years as binder twine has come 
in to take the place. There are several 
ways of making these twine bands, but 
the most convenient we have yet seen 
is to tie one end around a piece of corn 
cob. The cobs are cut into pieces be- 
tween two and three inches in length, 
and around the center the twine is 
tied. 

A band is quickly tied by drawing 
it tightly around a bundle, wrapping it 
two or three times around the twine 
next to the cob, then tucking under 
the band. 





The band is easily untied and of 
course may be saved to use a second 
time. A cob is of a size handy for such 
purposes, besides costs nothing except 
the time for cutting into lengths, and 
takes much less work than making 
the wooden pegs sometimes used for 
such bands, while serving the purpose 
just as well. 

s * # 

An attempt to seed the buckwheat 
field with clover did not prove a suc- 
cess. The clover was sown at the same 
time as the buckwheat, during the lat- 
ter part of June. The field has a variety 
of soil. Where there is a mixture of 


the Sir Walter Raleigh potato for 
which extravagant claims were made 
by some of the seed companies. When 
dug they proved no more productive 
than the common varieties, and so far 
as appearances were concerned had 
nothing to recommend them. We did 
not test the cooking qualities. 

In a trial of seven kinds lately re- 
ported in the Rural New-Yorker this 
variety is at the foot of the list, hav- 
ing a rate of only 133 bushels per ucre 
to its credit, while the Carman No. 1 
stands highest with 263. The test of 
one year is not a fair criterion, but we 





certainly had reason to expect better 
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clay the clover has done well, but in 
the sandy places the dry weather de- 
stroyed the young plants or prevented 
the seed from germinating. 

Had it not been that the more vigor- 
ous buckwheat needed all the moisture 4 
in the soil and more too, the result 
would quite probably have been differ- 
ent. The plan now is to sow seed on 
the stubble next spring and drag in. 
Part of the field was sown to Mam- 
moth clover and the remainder to the 
common Red or June variety. No dif- 
ference could be seen in the result. 








Last spring we obtained a tuber of 


things of this potato if it is to be of 
any great value. 

Two years ago we tried the Rural 
Blush which was claimed to be the 
best potato in quality grown. When on 
the table it was hard to beat, but the 
trouble was to get it there. The po- 
tatoes were scattered around in the 
ground, worse than the old-fashioned 
Peach Blow, and the diggers had good 
reason for their complaint that the only 
way to get them was to sift the field. 

They are good to raise for home use, 
but for market it is too expensive har- 
vesting them. Evidently the time has 
not yet come when we can have all the 


desirable qualities in one variety of 


potato. 
* = * 


How many bushels of wheat can be 
grown on an acre? We do not mean 
when planted in hills and cultivated 
with a hoe, as is the practice in thickly 
populated countries, but when sown 
in drills after the manner of cultiva- 
tion followed by Michigan farmers. 

Many years ago we remember about 
a yield of more than 400 bushels from 
ten acres on an Oakland county farm, 
and this was obtained without the aid 
of phosphate or any other fertilizer. 
This was not a phenomenally Jarge 
yield, but the stand was uniform over 
the whole field. Larger yields are 
sometimes reported, but thus far we 
have found that they belong to small- 
er areas. 

The largest yield which has come to 
our notice was 331-4 bushels from 
half an acre, actual measurement, not 
estimates. The remainder of the field 
yielded 35 bushels per acre. The dif- 
ference is easily explained. The half 
acre was an old garden and had been 
highly fertilized for several years. The 
result showed the importance of rich 
ground for wheat. 

The crop for the whole field was 
large, considering the soil, a gravel . 
which is not especially adapted to 
wheat. These are good crops, but by 
no means up to the limit for wheat. 
Doubtless there are many in the State 
who can report larger yields. Why 
should we not hear from them? 

We frequently hear about the big 
crops in the irrigated districts of the 
West. There a man in the employ of 
a railroad company or some corpora- 
tion which has lands to sell, with ev- 
erything at his command which money 
can procure, raises an enormous crop. 
It is published from one end of the 
land to the other, and is made known 
in foreign countries. 

Now let us see what is being done at 
home by our Michigan farmers. It 
would be interesting to know how 
large a crop has been raised in the 
State and how it was obtained. 

* * * 

In The Farmer for November 27 we 
notice the statement that Belgian 
farmers are sowing a mixture of two 
or more varieties of wheat, claiming a 
better yield as the reason. Some of 
our farmers here are following the 
same plan and claim good results. 

Is this not what is to be expected? 
The wheat plant is bi-sexual, and yet 
there may be a tendency towards a sep- 
aration of the sexes. We believe there 
is. In that case it would, under ordin- 
ary cultivation, be like in-bred animals. 
It would be continually losing its vi- 
tality. 

By mixing varieties, the pollen 
would act with greater power upon a 
flower in which there were different 
qualities from its own, which also ap- 
plies to animals. At any rate the re- 
sults in both plant and animal are 
good. The cross-bred is usually strong- 
er than the in-bred, but of course there 





are exceptions. 
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In this connection it may be perti- 
rent to ask if we are not encourag- 
ing one sex of the wheat at the ex- 
pense of another? It is the grain, the 
female development, that we are after. 
We do not stop to see whether or not 
the variety is a good pollenizer. 

Of course we cannot have the grain 
without the pollen, but if the flower is 
naturally deficient in the latter the 
yield will be uncertain. Perhaps the 
time will come when we will raise a 
poor yielding variety of wheat mere- 
ly because it is a strong pollenizer, 
and use it to mix in with the seed of 
one that will in this way be made to 
produce a large crop. 

* * * 

In a comment on the article on han- 
Gling the corn crop in The Farmer of 
November 27, we notice that the edi- 
tor mentions a corn harvester that 
works well. We did not mean that the 
machines did not do the work, but we 
did not think them profitable. There 
was too much expense in running, and 


in setting up the bundles after them. 
F. D. Ww. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
SUGGESTIONS ON AGRICULTUR- 
AL FAIRS. 





Again the season of fairs has come 
and gone, and once more we are re- 
minded of what has always seemed to 
us to be a serious mistake on the part 
of the directors of the fairs which, if 
corrected, would add immensely to the 
benefit of the visiting public. 

I will make the plea more especially 
for the children, as it will sound bet- 
ter, and in most places the schools close 
to enable the children to attend the 
fair. At the same time I think that 
those who might not be the wiser for 
the reform are very few indeed. 

I refer to the neglect to have the ar- 
ticles on exhibition so labeled that 
each and all who so desire may know 
whether the Hampshire is clothed 
with red hair or the Devonshire with 
a warm coat of wool. Whether the 
English Shire’s highest ambition should 
be to fit himself to satisfy man’s hun- 
ger, or the Berkshire to bear the bur- 
dens of the lords of creation, etc. 

Most farmers are able to distin- 
guish the different breeds of thorough- 
bred horses and cattle. But if any are 
not, they should have the opportunity 
at the fair of learning with the chil- 
dren without exposing their ignorance. 

When visiting the sheep pens one of- 
ten hears the question, ‘What kind of 
sheep is that?” Although a life-long 
sheep breeder, I quite often prefer to 
let some other fellow answer such 
question, hoping to profit by the an- 
swer, and frequently I find that the 
other fellow does not know it all. 

In the poultry department the aver- 
age visitor is able to guess the name 
of perhaps one-half the birds. 

Every year we read of something 
new being added to our country’s agri- 
cultural products, and as these are in- 
troduced into the various localities 
specimens are quite liable to be placed 
on exhibition at the fair. And, al- 
though visitors are very anxious to in- 
spect such, as usually exhibited with- 
out any name, they would unintention- 
ally pass them by. 

Aside from a wish to inspect the new 
varieties of grains, vegetables and 
fruits, it would seem that by having 
them all labeled, with name, one could 
then better judge of the desirableness 
of the different varieties. 

There was as fine a collection of po- 
tatoes at the Kalamazoo street fair as 
I ever saw. But from a practical point 
of view, I consider the exhibit pretty 
near a total failure on account of be- 
ing unable to learn the names, and so 
compare varieties. 

Fairs are not usually a financial 
success to the stockholders. With arti- 
cles named as suggested, the fairs 
would be more entertaining, instructive 
and profitable to the visitors. And if 
this be true, the stockholders would 
be more liable to find the balance on 
the right side of the ledger. 

Kalamazoo Co., Mich. J. K. 

(Let us have a discussion of this 
matter. What friend J. K. says is true. 
There should be labels attached to all 
exhibits of a certain class, giving 
rame and description, sufficient to 
make the “Fair” educational in fact as 
well as in name. 

For instance, we met several farmers 
at this same fair who wanted to ex- 
amine some samples of Dawson’s 
Golden Chaff wheat. Out of- scores of 
samples of wheat, not more than two 

or three had the true name of the va- 
riety attached. 

Farmers who attend the fairs go to 
see all they can of the exhibits, and it 
would be of incalculable benefit if 
some “descriptive tags” could be 


provided for supplying the necessary 
information, each sample or exhibit to 
have a tag attached.- This could be ar- 
ranged in such a way as not to inter- 
fere with or influence the decision of 
the judges. 

We are in favor of an extra, de- 
scriptive tag, of good size, to be at- 
tached to certain classes of farm ex- 
hibits.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
WEATHER PREDICTIONS. 





The value of a knowledge of the 
coming weather to agriculture and 
other industries cannot be estimated. 
The accuracy of the forecasts as made 
by the weather bureau is continually 
increasing and the progress made in 
the study and investigation of the laws 
of meteorology by this branch of the 
Department of Agriculture is very 
gratifying to those who are receiving 
its benefits in all parts of the country. 

While thousands of our people are 
thus profiting by the labors of more 
than 3,000 voluntary observers scat- 
tered all over the land, too many of 
our farmers in neighborhoods away 
from railroads are deprived of any di- 
rect advantage from the weather fore- 
casts sent daily all over the country. 
By extending our telephone lines to 
the postoffices which are now so near 
at hand the benefits of the weather 
bureau could be very much increased. 
The expense of this would be small 
compared with the gain which, it 
seems to me, must follow. I have no 
doubt this will be accomplished in the 
near future. 

A more general knowledge of what 
1s being done by the government and 
a better understanding of meteorologic- 
al laws will greatly reduce the crop 
of self-constituted weather prophets, 
some of whom depend upon the gulli- 
bility of a certain class of people for 
their livelihood. It seems strange 
that so many people still cling to te- 
naciously to the vague notions and 
superstitions of the past. In the days 
when astrology was universally be- 
lieved—when almost every event was 
supposed to depend upon the position 
or conjunction of the planets—it is not 
wonderful that weather 
should have flourished. But in the lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century, 400 
years after astrology received its death 
blow, and the searchlight of science 
has illuminated the darkness and dis- 
pelled the mists of a superstitious age, 
we ought not to find so many intelli- 
gent people advocating these old ex- 
ploded theories. I heard a man say to- 
day: “Mr. —— knows what kind of 
weather we shall have, because he un- 
derstands astronomy, knows the posi- 
tion of the planets and all about them, 
and that’s what governs the weather.” 
Similar statements may be often 
heard at the blackswith’s skop or the 
village grocery. 

Who will give us a rational explan- 
ation of the long drouth? Why: have 
we not had more rain this fall, not 
only in Michigan, but over a _ large 
area in the northwest? 

Lenawee Co. P. H. DOWLING. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
A LITTLE CRITICISM ON 
POWER. 


WIND 





The “power on the farm” question is 
discussed in The Farmer from time to 
time, and a good many farmers have 
come to the conclusion that a power of 
some kind is a necessity on the farm, 
be it steam, sweep, tread, gasoline or 
wind power. Allow me to give a few of 
my experiences. 

I have used a geared windmill (12- 
foot wheel) for over two years, and 
have ground over two thousand bush- 
els of grain with it, shelled all the corn 
and pumped the water for all the stock. 

In using a windmill I find a few 
drawbacks, the same as with any other 
machinery. 

We must not expect too much of the 
windmill. If we can grind from eight 
to ten bushels an hour we think we 
are doing well. And it takes a good 
wind to do it. I should awfully hate to 
see the wind that would make it grind 
20 to 25 bushels an hour, as some 
claim in the catalogues. 

And then another difficulty I find 
(and I have wondered why others have 
not complained about it), is the oiling 
part. To climb 50 or 60 feet up the 
corner of a skeleton of a tower (steel 
tower), around the platform, and then 
“bear fashion” climb another five or 
six feet to where the machinery is, ina 
strong northwest gale, with the mer- 
cury at zero, is indeed no “snap” of a 

b. 


ob. 
And the oiling ought to be done for 





every 40 bushels that are ground. I 
have heard more than one young man 


prophets , 





say, “I would not do it for the world.” 
I find this the greatest objection, and 
I often wonder that more accidents do 
not happen. 

And then do not get the mill too 
close to the house, if you have a sensi- 
tive family, for it is the noisiest ma- 
chine I ever heard. 

One point in favor of the windmill, 
and which is never commented upon, is 
its showing qualities. I think there is 
nothing that goes as far towards beau- 
tifying a farm and the buildings than 
a new galvanized windmill on a tall, 
stately tower, with an elevated tank, 
for water works. 

I am well pleased with my mill, but 
were I to get another it would be one 
that could be oiled from the ground. 

Washtenaw Co., Mich, J. J. 8. 

(Friend J. J. S. gives us some good 
suggestions, and, coming from one who 
has had considerable experience with 
power windmills, we know prospective 
purchasers of such mills will appreci- 
ate his advice. 

Being a 16-foot wheel, our mill has 
plenty of power to grind more than a 
12-foot wheel, but a steel wheel of the 
latter size is plenty large enough for 
ordinary power purposes on the aver- 
age farm. 

Fortunately we have no trouble in 
oiling our mill in any kind of weather, 
as the writer, and his man who has 
the work to do, are both good climbers, 
with steady nerves. But it is a wonder 
that so few windmill accidents are re- 
corded. 

A steel wheel mill, on a steel tower, 
used for general power purposes, 
should certainly be located some dis- 
tance away from the house, and pref- 
erably on the barn, for the reasons 
given by our friend, if for no other rea- 
son.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
EXPERIENCE FROM THE PAST. 





Manure spread upon the ground 
when drawn is better than left in piles 
in the field. 

Manure on muck land is of great 
benefit. 

Deep plowing for beans to be follow- 
ed by wheat is preferable to shallow 
plowing. 

It pays well to give a good grain 
ration to young growing stock. 

Corn is better planted in check rows 
than drilled, and needs frequent culti- 
vating early and late. 

It pays well to take good care of the 
sheep and lambs—all other stock as 
well. 

And it pays well to take The Michi- 
gan Farmer. 

Washtenaw Co., Mich. 


Ueterinaryf epartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Cc. M. FELLOWS. 














Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, and 
a fee of one dollar must accompany the letter. 





Sheep Have Scours.—Turned sheep 
on stubble after harvest. Seemed to 
overload their stomachs with corn. 
Have lost ten good sheep since. J. 
M. L., Mt. Salem, Mich.—Give equal 
parts ground ginger, powdered bis- 
muth, powdered licorice, powdered 
charcoal, one tablespoonful to each 
sheep twice a day in feed. 


Light Tail—Stocking.—Give recipe 
for growing heavier tail on a horse. 
Mare is in good condition, but all four 
legs stock when she stands in stable. 
A. F. R., Brighton, Mich.—Keep scalp 
of tail clean, and apply one part Zeno- 
leum to fifty parts water once a day. 
Give two drams nitrate of potash and 
one dram sulphate of iron twice a day 
in feed for stocking of legs. 

Shoulder Sprain.—Six-year-old mare 
went lame six weeks ago in right 
foreleg. Seemed to be some soreness 
at point of shoulder. When first taken 
lame if left in stable a few days she 
would get almost well, but after being 
driven a few miles was very lame. 
J. H., Kensington, Mich.—Give her 
rest and blister with caustic balsam 
once every ten days until she is well. 
It is very essential to give her rest un- 
til she fully recovers. 


Thrush.—Tell me how to cure foot 
rot in horse’s foot. Horse is 15 years 
old. Hoof has been affected for eight 
months past. Is quite lame when trot- 
ting, but not when walking. Frog of 
affected foot is nearly gone and hoof 
is crumbling away on the bottom. 
Have been applying powdered blue 
vitriol. R. B. F., Greenville, Mich.— 
Keep feet dry and clean and apply 
calomel twice a day. Also apply car- 





bolic acid, one part to twenty parts of 
water, once a day. 


Rheumatism.—One of my _ spring 
shotes keeps stepping with hind feet 
and is uneasy most of the time, but 
has a good appetite and is in good 
flesh. E. V., Crystal, Mich.—Give one 
dram powdered colchicum, one 
dram powdered nitrate of potash in 
feed twice a day for ten days. Then 
give one dram ground nux vomica in 
feed twice a day until he gets well. 
Allow him to exercise a little daily. 
Keep pen dry and clean. 


Mange.—Two-year-old colt rubs and 
bites skin continually. Are other 
horses in danger of catching it? Ten- 
year-old mare has commenced acting 
very much like the colt. S R,, 
Buchanan, Mich.—Apply one part Zen- 
oleum to thirty parts water once a day 
to surface of skin. Give one dram 
Fowler’s solution arsenic three times 
a day. It may be necessary to clip 
hair off both mare and colt. Yes, I 
think one horse will take it from an- 


other, as they suffer from parasitic . 


mange. 


Heaves—Roarer.—Mare has a bad 
cough and heaves hard as if lungs 
were affected, but think it is in throat 
as throat rattles quite a little, especial- 


ly after driving or traveling fast. Have «+ 


been giving her treatment for asthma 
but do not seem to check it. R. G., 
Charlevoix, Mich—I think your mare 
is a roarer and that she also suffers 
from heaves. She is incurable. Treat- 
ment would have a tendency to palli- 
ate her trouble. Feed less bulky food 
and wet it with lime water. Blister- 
ing her throat will do her some good. 


Worms—Indigestion.—One of my 
sows weaned her pigs very young last 
fall. Are not doirg well. Am feed- 
ing chop feed, rye and corn, with good 
swill. Horses’ hair is looking rough, 
but they are in good condition. Feed 
them cornstalks and straw and corn 
on the ear. N. G., Bruce, Mich.—Pigs 
suffer from parasitic bowel trouble. 
Give them powdered areca nut in feed, 
one-half teaspoonful at a dose, for 
each one twice a day. Give your 
horses one tablespoonful of the follow- 
ing mixture: Bi-carbonate soda, wood 
charcoal, powdered nitrate of potash 
and sulphate of iron twice a day ,in 
their feed, 

Black Quarter.—My neighbor has 
lost three calves within a week. Do 
not get sick more than a few hours 
before they die. I examined them af- 
ter death. Could discover nothing, 
only that blood stopped on shoulders 
and hips. The erest of the flesh 
seemed to be clear of blood. J. S., 
St. Clair, Mich—yYour  neighbor’s 
calves die of black quarter. It fre- 
quently occurs in a young and rapidly- 
growing, thriving herd of stock and 
runs its course very quickly. Recov- 
eries are the exception and very slow 
and tedious. Feed the calves less 
and allow them to exercise more and 
I do not think you will have any more 
trouble. Better give them a cathartic 
of Epsom salts. 

Distemper — Abscess. — Six-year-old 
mare had distemper last spring. Bunch 
came between jaws close to throat. 
Used kerosene and it went away in a 
short time. About that time she 
foaled. I weaned colt in four months 
and another bunch came on _ her 
throat. Put medicine on and bunch 
opened and discharged matter. It 
still discharges. I think jaw bone is 
affected. E. H., Maple Rapids, Mich. 
—Apply one part carbolic acid to twen- 
ty parts water. You should use a 
syringe. Try if possible to get to the 
bottom of abscess. If discharge does 
not smell offensively, bone is not af- 
fected. Be sure to get proper drain- 
age to abscess, If you do, I think it 
will soon heal. It may be necessary 
to cauterize wound in order to stimu- 
late a healthy action. 


Boils and Sores 


Have Disappeared Since Taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








“T have been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for boils and sores on my arms and head 
Since I began taking it the sores are heal- 
ing and the boils bave disappeared.” 
Tuos. S. Brapy, JR., Miamisburg, Ohio. 


rat d’ Sarsa- 
oodas parilla 
Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. 
Hood’s Pills are the favorite cathartic. 


VIRGINIA FARMS éxrk. 


Large and small. F e. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & free, Catalogue. 
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Live Stock. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 


all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER 
acca Detroit, Mich. 














THE SPECIAL COURSE IN LIVE 
STOCK. 





In a recent issue of the M. A. C. 
Record the special course in live stock 
husbandry is referred to, and the 
methods of work explained. The 
dominant feature of the course is 
stock judging, under which head is 
given instruction in selecting from a 
flock of animals the best and most 
typical specimens. The history of the 
various breeds receives attention, 
and the methods of the most skill- 
ful breeders are carefully expounded. 
The student has daily practice in the 
barn, score card in hand, in the devel- 
opment of that peculiar ability to rec- 

enize at sight the characteristic 
qualities of the best animals, that 
sixth sense which is the necessary 
ingredient of the successful stock 
breeder. 

Along with the work in stock judg- 
ing, lectures and demonstrations are 
given in the management of flocks and 
herds, their care in the stall and the 
principles of breeding. The student is 
allowed to elect either horses, cattle, 
sheep or swine as the class of animals 
to which he will give his chief atten- 
tion. Three hours daily for six weeks 
are devoted to these two topics. 

Practical work at the barn in actual 
stock feeding comes daily. Lectures 
and demonstrations are given in the 
class room to emphasize and explain 
the matters taught in the actual work. 
The calculation of rations, the rela- 
tive values of the various kinds of 
feed found in the State, preparations 
of food stuffs, stall fixtures, stable 
management, and other details of the 
theory and practice of stock feeding 
will receive as much attention as the 
time will: permit. 

A course of thirty lectures on the 
anatomy of domestic animals, hygienic 
rules and suggestions as to the treat- 
ment of common diseases will consti- 
tute a most valuable feature of the 
course, 

At least one hour a day is devoted 
to the botany and culture of the ce- 
reals, of fodder plants and of mead- 
ows. The success of the live stock 
breeder very largely depends on _ his 
ability to grow the feed for his stock 
economically. 

Time will be allowed for the student 
to carry forward in the library of the 
College a systematic course of read- 
ing on such topics as shall be selected 
by the student after advising with the 
proper teacher. The College library 
contains 20,000 volumes and 4,000 
pamphlets, and the use of it should be 
a valuable part of the course. 

Such a course as outlined above, ex- 
tending over a few months, appeals 
directly to the young man on the farm 
who is striving to better his condition, 
and finally become the owner of a 
farm of his own. With the knowl- 
edge of this important branch of agri- 
culture, which can be gained at a very 
light expense through this_ short 
course, he will be enabled to secure 
better returns for his labor if working 
for others, and make a_ success 
of the business of breeding or 
feeding stock if conducting a farm for 
himself. It certainly is a great oppor- 
tunity for ambitious men, whether 
young or old, and we hope to see many 
take advantage of it. 


SUGGESTIONS TO LIVE STOCK 
FEEDERS. 








At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Exchange, held re- 
cently at Sioux City, Iowa, President 
W. H, Thompson, a successful __ live 
stock man, made a very interesting 
address, from which we extract some 
very practical suggestions made by 
him to live stock men generally: 

Undoubtedly the beef-producing in- 
dustry is the branch of agriculture 
justly claiming the most serious con- 
sideration, and it is of more impor- 
tance to our constituents than any 
other. It is important, because large 
amounts of money are represented in 
the raw materials; it is important be- 
cause of the great expense in caring 
for, furnishing feed and fattening for 
Market, and let me right here remind 
you of the fact with which you are 
all doubtless familiar, that this latter 
expense is about the same per head 
on fattening a common or inferior 
Class of cattle as it is on the grades 





or thoroughbreds. The results de- 
rived from feeding a given quantity of 
corn or other fat-producing food to a 
given number of cattle as far as in- 
crease in weights are concerned may 
be practically the same with common 
eattle as with grades or thoroughbreds, 
while the market value of the ma- 
tured animals is from 50c to $1.50 per 
ewt. in favor of the latter, which fact 
should convince the producer, that in 
order to obtain the best price for his 
feed, he should feed it to the better 
grade of cattle. 

It occurs to me that there are sev- 
eral important changes in raising cat- 
tle that should be made, and which 
we should recommend the producer to 
make in order to increase the value of 
his production, to-wit: 

(a) Gradually retiring or getting rid 
of the common or plain class of cattle 
by crossing the breed with the best 
grades to be obtained, and continue 
this cross breeding until we have 
nothing in this country but the half, 
three-quarter and thoroughbreds, the 
latter being desirable for breeding 
purposes principally, as this animal is 
not so profitable to the producer as 
the half or three-quarter strain, which, 
generally speaking, is a better propor- 
tioned and more desirable animal for 
food than the thoroughbred. 

Prepare and market your beef steer 
either as a yearling or two-year-old; 
in no case keep him beyond the age of 
three years. It is during these years 
that the sap is in the beef and, if fat, 
the animal is in the best condition for 
market he will ever be, or you can 
ever make him. There is no surplus 
of bone or fat that matures after the 
third year that adds to his market- 
able value, and then again, after that 
time a greater quantity and heavier 
feed is required. The heavy cuts of 
beef that were once in demand are 
fast losing their prestige, as now 
the general inquiry and demand of the 
consumer is for prime young light 
weights of beef. Evidences of this 
may frequently be seen in the market 
quotations of cattle sales, wherein 
pfime. yearlings are sold at the same 
price per pound as prime four-year- 
eld matured and finished cattle, which 
have cost the producer a goodly sum 
per animal more to make. 

As an auxiliary to profitable cattle 
feeding, the pork and lard producing 
animal, commonly called the hog, is 
a necessity. The same suggestions re- 
garding early maturity and marketing 
apply with equal force to this animal 
as to beef cattle. Not many years ago 
the heavy hog was in the greatest de- 
mand by slaughterers on account of 
the heavy cuts of meat and the large 
yield of lard obtained, while to-day the 
lighter cuts of pork have the prefer- 
ence at the hand of the consumer, and 
therefore the slaughterer, who is 
obliged to cater to the customers’ 
wants, must need have the lighter 
weights, and then again, there have 
been manufactured and placed on the 
market substitutes, which with many 
customers take the place of lard and 
at a less cost to them, and to such an 
extent that for the present at least, 
the heavy packing hog has given 
way to his early matured lighter 
weight brother. 

I think it proper to suggest to the 
producer to grade his hogs to the ex- 
tent of his ability; have them ready 
for, and market them as young as pos- 
sible, not weighing to exceed 300 Ibs, 
or what would be better still, aim to 
have them so bred and raised that 
they will be in prime condition and 
ready for market when weighing from 
200 to 240 lbs. This will subserve his 
interests in at least two ways: It will 
have a tendency to reduce the stock of 
lard and make it more valuable to the 
producer, and hogs marketed when of 
these weights will mean younger hogs, 
which will undoubtedly reduce the 
losses sustained by producers owing 
to the ravages of hog cholera. 





HOG FEEDING IN MONTANA. 


Bulletin 14, of the Montana Ex- 
periment Station, details some ex- 
periments in pig feeding which will un- 
doubtedly prove interesting to farm- 
ers of that State. As Montana is 
too far north for corn to prove a 
profitable crop, other grains had to 
be substituted. In the experiments 
referred to, pigs farrowed from the 
middle of March to April 1, were put 
on alfalfa pasture at 10 weeks old, 
and given a small ration of cracked 
barley. They were kept in this way 
for about four months, when they 
were turned into the stubblefields and 
allowed to pick up the _ scattered 
wheat and peas. These gleanings 
furnished an abundant supply of feed 








until November 1. The pigs then 
weighed about 150 pounds each, and 
had cost 2% cents a pound for the 
feed they consumed. 

From this time a part of the pigs 
were fed barley and peas; another 
lot was given barley and wheat, and a 
combination of all three grains, be- 
sides those fed on a ration of one 
grain. Barley, wheat, and peas made 
the cheapest feed, the pork costing 
4% cents a pound. A ration of 
barley and wheat showed a_ good 
gain, but it cost five cents a pound. 

In the slaughter test hogs fed on 
barley showed firm flesh, but it was 
quite fat. Those fed on barley and 
wheat contained much more lean 
meat, and these produced excellent 
bacon and hams and shoulders of first 
quality. Those fed on a mixture 
of all the grains were the leanest and 
best for immediate consumption. 

From the cost of the pork produced, 
it is apparent that it cannot be ship- 
ped out from the State to eastern 
markets. But as Montana imports 
nearly all the pork consumed within 
her borders, the home market will be 
a profitable one up to the limits of its 
consumption. The experiment serves 
to show how rapidly the cost of pro- 
duction increases when corn is_ not 
available. Montana will have to pro- 
duce pork along the same lines as 
Canada. 





THE SUGAR BEET AS FOOD FOR 
LIVE STOCK. 





The Purdue University Experiment 
Station has issued a bulletin on this 
subject, which, while it contains noth- 
ing new to those who have leoked up 
the matter, is very timely at present, 
when the question of growing sugar 
beets is being so generally discussed, 
and tests as to their value are being 
made on so many farms. Sugar beets 
have frequently been grown by several 
sheep-breeders in this State as a feed 
for their flocks. They were found to 
be very desirable. But the great ques- 
tion will naturally be the feeding value 
of the bagasse, or refuse of the beet 
sugar factories, for it is pretty certain 
that the sugar beet will never be grown 
to any extent in this country as a 
stock feed. In Germany and France 
the refuse of the factories forms the 
basis of the stock-feeding carried on 
in those countries, and it is this care- 
ful utilization of the by-product of 
the factories that is an important fac- 
tor in making the production of beet 
sugar a paying business with farmers. 
But here is the bulletin referred to: 

Numerous letters have been sent the 
Indiana experiment station this fall, 
requesting information concerning the 
sugar beet as a_ food for farm live 
stock, and its feeding value. This 
inquiry is no doubt mainly caused by 
the greatly increased interest in sugar 
beet culture by farmers at the present 
time, and this bulletin is intended to, 
in a measure, answer the inquiry. 

The beet contains considerable less 
nutriment than our standard coarse 
fodders, one hundred pounds of beets 
containing something over a pound of 
digestible muscle making food, while 
red clover contains about six and one- 
half pounds, and timothy hay nearly 
three pounds. The value of beets as 
a food, however, largely lies in their 
influence on the digestive organs at a 
time of year when stock is usually fed 
only dry food. The almost universal 1e- 
port from practical feeders and é¢xperi- 
menters, is, that roots are valuable as 
winter food for stock, and sugar beets 
take a leading place among the roots 
in this respect. They contain more nu- 
triment than mangels, carrots, rutaba- 
gas and common turnips. Their sugary 
nature makes them especially palata- 
ble. For sheep or milch cows no bet- 
ter roots can be fed. They keep the 
bowels open and tend to prevent im- 
paction with cattle and sheep and give 
a gloss to the coat and condition to the 
skin not secured by dry feed. 

One can hardly measure the money 
value of roots by their chemical com- 
position. For many years they have 
had a high valuation in the esteem 
of British stockmen and are extensive- 
ly grown in Europe for winter feeding. 
In the United States, valuations have 
been placed on beets of about $2 to 
$2.50 a ton for stock food, but the mat- 
ter of price varies slightly according 
to circumstances. 

In feeding experiments conducted in 
the United States with sugar beets, 
these roots have been fed in connec- 
tion with other foods. At this station, 
beets have invariably been fed to ad- 
vantage, and we have used sugar beets 
for years for cattle and sheep. At the 
Ohio station, where corn silage and 
field beets have been compared in feed- 





ing dairy cattle, the beets have caus- 
ed the best gains in weight of cows, 
size of milk flow and production of but- 
ter fat. 

The sugar beet has no quality in- 
jurious to the milk, when fed dairy 
cattle, while turnips, unless fed with 
considerable care, will give an objec- 
tionable flavor to it. The beets can be 
fed to best advantage after slicing or 
running through a root cutter, and 50 
pounds per head for average cattle 
with other foods is an ample quantity. 

Now that beet sugar factories are 
being erected in this country, there 
will be considerable refuse beet pulp, 
which is regarded as a valuable food. 
At the Lehi, Utah, factory, a feeding 
company has_ contracted for all the 
pulp for a term of years, and feeds in 
sheds near the factory. Itis said that 
the cattle eat from 100 to 125 pounds 
of pulp per day, besides about 15 
pounds of hay. Analyses by the Cali- 
fornia experiment station show beet 
pulp to contain nearly as much protein 
as corn silage, and somewhat less of 
the other food ingredients, and the 
feeding value is estimated at $2.02 per 
ton, while corn silage is placed at $3.22 
per ton. 

Beet pulp is entirely suited to the 
silo, and inthe vicinity of beet sugar 
factories, it is kept ensiled. In the 
future growth of the beet sugar in- 
dustry in America, the residue of pulp 
will be regarded as an important ad- 
dition to the feeding rations of the live 
stock of the neighborhood. 

Other roots can be grown more 
cheaply than sugar beets, but where 
the latter are grown they may be fed 
to stock to great advantage. 





J, D. Waters, of Sangamon county, 
Illinois, sold forty yearlings yesterday 
at $5.30@5.35, making 137 head sold 
the last ten days, averaging 1,229 
Ibs and averaging $64.15 per head. He 
has forty to come to-morrow of the 
same lot. His son Homer had three 
in the lot that averaged 1,400 Ibs. 
These cattle were all Shorthorns, 
strictly yearlings, and weighed less 
than 500 lbs. one year ago.—Drovers’ 
Journal. That is the sort of stock to 
market. It is safe to say there was 
a good profit in every individual, as 
the high price paid and the heavy 
weight for the age were both impor- 
tant factors in determining the profits, 
In the present position of the market, 
good two-year-olds are just what is 
wanted. 





Cancer is Curable without surgery. 
Testimony furnished of many reliable per- 
sons cured. Book of information, free. 
Address Dr. C. WEBER, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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N A. No. 1 registered Holstein Bull, 2 years old, 
from imported dam that is a long. deep ana per- 
sistent milker—one ot the best cows in my hera. Price 
low. Also Poland-Chinas. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit. 
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1st prize boar under 1 yr. at Mich. State Fair. Alsuvour 
hera boar. U. 8. Wilkes. A. A. WOUD, Saline, Mich. 








OW to FATTEN the POOREST HORSE 
LIVING in two weeks, and 25 best horse 
receipts in the world for 10 cents. 
J. H. BURDICK, Millington, Kendall Co., Ill. 
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BREEDING CARRIAGE HORSES. 








In the Christmas Horseman, F. M. 
Wade has an interesting article on 
this subject, and as we have in this 
State a good deal of the blood he sug- 
gests as best calculated to give the 
class of horses he discusses, we give 
a brief extract of how he would breed 
to produce them: 

Did my means permit, I would start 
to-morrow—not next month—in the 
absolutely safe and profitable business 
of breeding heavy carriage horses, and 
no business that a farmer can engage 
in to-day offers anything approaching 
the profit from a similar investment. 
To insure this end, I should prefer to 
buy French Coach mares of the right 
sort; but their original cost with keep, 
losses, breaking, etc., would make my 
four and five-year-old offerings too 
costly when laid down in the city sales 
stable. Setting them aside, therefore, 
I would buy Percheron or Percheron 
grade mares (from much the same 
strains, possibly, as the French 
Coachers), all of a height, all of a 
color, and all of a type, especially 
selecting those often found, with fine 
head and neck; round, compact barrel; 
smooth hips, full quarters, wll set 
tail, ample bone, with lack of long 
hair about the fetlocks, denoting, with 
a fine coat, the possession of a ‘drop of 
blood from somewhere; and with all 
the intelligence, speed, action and ac- 
tivity possible. These mares should 
weigh about 1,400-1,500 pounds. For a 
sire I would procure a trotting-bred 
horse, who was himself, and whose 
forbears were—the sires, at jeast— 
large, 15.3 to 16 hands; this animal 
possessing, of course, the color and 
the same general type as the mares 
selected. He must be a free, fast road- 
ster, a great walker, with speed up to 
at least 2:40, and ambition enough to 
trot in 2 minutes if he could; with all 
the true and even knee, hock and 
stifle action possible, the more exces- 
sive the better. His disposition must 
be perfectly gentle, and his brain pow- 
er and intelligence most marked—full 
of individuality. ; 

The females of this line of breeding 
I should regard as my rock of hope, 
and retaining only the finest individ- 
uals, I should breed again to another 
sire of the same type as my first; but 
even from the first cross I should con- 
fidently expect good results. One cut- 
cross to a family like the Percheron 
for size and substance—the points 
which our average trotting-bred borse 
lacks—is most essential, I think, and 
even the poorest animals so bred, lack- 
ing the quality for fine carriage work, 
would find their places with the ex- 
press companies at good pvices. 

The matter of similarity of size, 
color and type in the mares, while the 
keystone of the whole edifice, is the 
one point to which few breeders of the 
horse, if any, have yet paid attention. 
By this means one may figure with 
some degree of confidence upon a fair 
percentage of the produce being of the 
sort to make mafched pairs, which is 
the most remunerative form of market- 
ing the raw material, Naturally a 
feature of such a style of breeding 
should be the possession of a farm or 
other business where the mares and 
some of the youngsters could earn at 
least a portion of their keep. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
GENERAL REMARKS ON BREED- 
ING. 

In making my inquiry as to where I 
could find a “thoroughbred,” I had 
no idea I would stir up such a dis- 
cussion in regard to the advisability 
of introducing more thoroughbred 
blood into our road and carriage 
horses; but I do hope that the discus- 
sion will be allowed to proceed until 
all the facts worth knowing are 
brought out. - 

I am thankful to The Farmer for 
informing me that so fine a horse as 
War Cry is within reach of me. He 
is not as large a horse as I had hoped 
to find, yet his description pleases me, 
and I shall make it a point to see him 
before I breed my mares. 

And now a word to “Farmer,” who 
says in his article of Nov, 27: “Expert 
Prince knows no gait but the pace. 
On the same principle, if he breeds a 
trotting mare to a thoroughbred, he 
must expect to be sorry to see her 
progeny invariably strike a run when 


it gets in a hurry.” Now, “Farmer” is 
mistaken about Expert Prince know- 
ing no other gait but the pace. He 
invariably trots on the road; and | am 
told that he can show a :20 clip at 
that gait. But suppose it were true 
that he knows no other gait but the 
pace, why should I not expect to get 
a trotter from him? Was not the get 
of his sire, Egbert, mostly trotters? 
And was not this also true of his grand- 
sire, Hambletonian 10? And also of 
Edwin Forrest, Abdallah and Mam- 
brino Chief, who figure close up in 
his breeding on the dam’s side? Fur- 
ther, my mare has never paced a rod 
in her life. Really it seems to me I 
stood as good a prospect of getting a 
trotter as anybody in the business. Be- 
sides I had raised two colts already 
from Expert Prince and this mare; 
both were trotters until the owner of 
one of them put a pair of abominable 
hopples on his colt and forced her to 
“pace, 

It is quite true that some sires get 
a great deal larger percentage of trot- 
ters than pacers, and vice-versa; but 
the truth is, generally speaking, the 
man who breeds to _ trotting-bred 
horses does not know whether he will 
get a trotter or pacer till he gets it, 
and then he is liable to be disappoint- 
ed when he puts the harness on it. 

The question is, can we weed out 

this uncertainty by using certain 
square-gaited sires, or by using the 
thoroughbred? Can we so breed as to 
combine size, beauty, action, and en- 
durance in the same animal? 
That the foundation which our fath- 
ers laid for the trotting horse of 
America was largely thoroughbred 1o 
one will deny. The question to be set- 
tled is, is it best to cross back to him 
or not? For centuries the thorough- 
bred has been bred for nerve force 
and vital energy, and many of ovr trot- 
ting horses are lacking in ‘hose essen- 
tials. It is the life force that makes a 
horse beautiful. Where shail we go 
for it but to the thoroughbred? 1 te- 
lieve that until the trotter beeomes as 
full of vital energy as the thorough- 
bred he can be improved by an in- 
fusion of that blood. And the thor- 
oughbred that has never been raced is 
not a very hard horse to Manage. 

Now, Mr. Editor, make u.y initials 
C. R. C., instead of GC. K. C., that 
stands for 


Oakland Co., Mich. CHAS. R. COOK. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





The official statement shows the de- 
ficit of the recent Chicago Horse Show 
to be $31,000—a considerably larger 
amount than was generally supposed. 
This will probably end the efforts of 
the Illinois State Board to conduct a 
horse show. 


The four-year-old gelding Sixteen, 
2:20%, owned at Jackson, this State, 
and by Cassidy out of a mare by King 
Rene, was sold recently to a resident 
of New York City for $2,500. A good 
one still brings a fair price. 

Electrite stands second only to Ax- 
tell at 9 years of age as a sire of speed. 
He has nineteen standard performers, 
including four two-year-olds, eleven 
three-year-olds and four four-year-olds. 
He put in the list during the past 
season thirteen performers with stand- 
ard records. Electrite is by Election- 
eer, dam Sprite, the dam of Sphinx, by 
Belmont, second dam Waterwitch by 
Pilot, Jr. It is fine breeding, 

J. Gubbins, owner of Galtee More, 
stands at the head of the list of win- 
ning owners on the English turf this 
season, with $113,695 to his credit, all 
of which except $510 was won by 
Galtee More. L. De Rothschild is sec- 
ond, with $87,420, and the Prince of 
Wales third, with $78,850. Of Ameri- 
can owners P. Lorillard heads the list, 
with $31,970; Richard Croker, $5,260; 
J. R. Keene, $1,725, and A. Belmont, 
$1,160. 

The double kicking strap used on 
Rilma, this season, attracted much at- 
tention. In front of the mare’s hips 
was one strap and back toward the 
roots of the tail ran another, the two 
uniting just below the hip bone, and 
running from there to the sulky thills 
as one strap. Such a strap has a 
double use. It is a good kicking strap, 
and it also prevents a sulky from drop- 
ping down on a horse’s heels in case a 
wheel gets taken off in a collision or 

other accident. 

A dispatch from Louisville, Ky., last 
week reports the sale of the two-year- 
old thoroughbred colt, Hamburg, to 
William Lakeland, the trainer, ; for 
$60,000. He is reported to have pur- 
chased the horse for W. L. Powers, S. 
Flieschman and Wm. E, Whitney. The 





dispatch says this was the largest 


price ever paid for a thoroughbred, ex- 
cept St. Blaise, who sold for $100,000. 
This is not true. Iroquois brought 
$100,000, and Ormonde $150,000. Both 
these horses won the English Derby, 
and were purchased for the stud. Ham- 
burg is well engaged for next year, 
and his purchaser may win more with 
him than $60,000, after which he 
ought to be worth considerable in the 
stud. 
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McLAUGHLIN BROS., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons. 
FOR SATE! 


A fine pair Heavy Mares. Clydesdales, six and 
seven years old. A 1 in every respect. Also last 
spring colts of these mares, sired by imported Perch- 
eron stallion. J H. KILBOURNE. Big Rapids. Mich. 











Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 


A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 





M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Vi 
R. swine. Stock for sale. Breeding Sie 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


P C. WILKES sows bred to Victor “C” for April '98 
¢ farrow. Try one from the best premium herd 
of State Fair 97. L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. 


Duroc Jersey Hogs and Langshan Cockerels, 


Boarscheap. J. 8. STONEBRAKER, E) Paso, Ill. 


URC JERSEY SWINE.—Spring and fall pigs 
for sale by HUGENE E. HOWE. Stock farm 3g 
miles north of Howell, Livingston, Co., Mich. 


PECIAL SALE of 25 head of heavy-boned, ch 
S Poland-Chinas. Spring and fall farrow. oe 
always on hand. WM. L. PENNOCK, Hastings, Mich, 


| Fy ENGLISH BERKSHIRES from extra 
strains, for sale by DARWIN FOSTER, Grand 
Ledge, Mich. Correspondence solicited. 


LAae ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains forsale. Write for breeding and 
prices. C. HB. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, from leading families. Write for prices. 
Vv. H. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris. Mich. 


























ERCHANT KELLY. Woodstock, Mich., 
Write for acices, LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES 
POLAND-CHINAS, tise crv ether “cox “saad 
boars all sold. F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich 

OLAND-CHINAS—Choice sows already bred; 

choice male pigs; also M. B. Turkeys and B. P. 
Rock cockerels. O. B. ROBBINS, Edwardsburg, Mich. 

EST MICHIGAN HERD VICTORIA SWINE 

Choice stock of a for sale. Write for 
prices. M. T. STORY. Lowell, Mich. 
ILVER Belt Herd Poland-Cbina swine. Choice 


sows already bred, also fall pigs for sale. Call 
and see them. G. W. BUCKLAND, Eaton Rapids,Mich. 


Special Prices for Poland-Chinas *So"bays. 


Address M.M. GRIFFIN, Grand Ledge, Mich. 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE, opie. one oth 
D. HALL, Mi 


sexes. ‘ H. n, Mich. 


DUROC JERSEYS, write'to: 


what you want. C. C. BRAWLEY, New Madison, 0. 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS forcatatogue. agg 


ROMAN Box 99, Grass Lake, Mic 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
CATTLE. 


J. ¥.£ 3. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed- 
+ ers of registered RED POLLED CATTLE 
Olney and Sultan head the herd. 


J M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of Red 
« Polled Cattie and Poland-China Hogs. 
good yearling boars for sale, $15 each. 


SHORTHORNS. tuirorheiter {°bernanine gio 
of either sex, address N. A. CLAPP, Wixom Mich. 


POLLED DURHAM CATTLE. Poser 


Send for catalogue and testimonials. 
A. E. & C. I. BURLEIGH, Mazon, Ds. 


. FISHBECK & SON, Howell, Mich., breeders 
Wr registered SHORTHORN CATTLE 
from good milking families. Rosebud’s Acklam 
Sharon 4th 120892 at head of herd. Stock 
or sale. No bulls except calves. 


A Few Choicely Bred Jersey Cows 
and Bull Calves for Safe. 


A daughter, a son, a granddaughter, and two 

grandsons of Maud Signal 2d, A. J. C. C. No. 68664, 

has a record of 22 lbs. and 4 oz. butter in seven days. 
Address J. H. KILBOURNE. Big Rapids, Mich. 


SHORTHORN BULLS. 


bullin Michigan; dams of good milki families. 
Will sell a few choice heifer ealves. Our Shropshire 
sire, County Magistrate, 3 years old, $40; one shear- 
ling ram $20; one extra choice ram lamb $25. THE 
A. P. COOK Co. Limited, Brooklyn, Jackson Co.,Mich 
































SHEEP. 


URE Bred Hampshire Rams from imp. stock 
at a bargain for the next 60 days. Inspection in- 
vited. J. H. Tart, Mendon, 8t. Joe Co., Mich. 


| Boos Sheep and Chester White Swine. Hither 
sex and all ages for sale. Write before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. A.H. WARREN. Ovid, Mich. 














Shropshire Breeding Ewes and P. C. Boars, 
Special Prices Now. Write To-day. 
A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM 
S prices on 75 choice registered ewes, all Sart “oe 
ported rams and 30 choice ewe lambs, to make room 
for this season’s second importation, to arrive in 
January. Also a few choice Polands and Berkshire 
Sows and boars. State agent for the Black Diamond 
Sheep Dip, the best dip on the market to-day. I 
have tried them all. L. §. DUNHAM, Concord, Mich. 


HOGS. 


N extra fine, pure bred Holstein bull calf. 
weeks old, from one of my largest pundnaticenn 

















high testing ‘cows. Price low. Also Poland -Chin: 
Pigs. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit Mich. ss 


YuLAcE VIEW HERD OF P.C. SWINE. 
Spring boars and fail gilts at big discount 
Pekin Ducks. J. C. TAYLOR, Grass Lake, Mich 


OLAND-CHINAS—Some aged brood sows,also 

young stock of both sexes. Best strains. Will 
give special inducements to reduce stock this month. 
Write at once. FRANK H. OLIN, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


World Beater Herd of Chester Whites. tP. cto 


prize-winning herds that won $2,170 at the World’s 
Fair. MARTIN VOGEL, JR., Fremont, Ohio. 


N. A. CLAPP “micu" 











MICH. 
BREEDER OF Large English Berkshire Swine. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. I. C. 


JOHN BERNHER, Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. My stoek 
comes direct from L. B.SilverCo. Write for prices. 


THE PLUM HILL HERD gi.drthorn cettie's P’ 
Rock and 8. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and for 
sale. C. M. BRAY, 8t. Johns, Mich. 


POLAND-CHIMAS, OoaSs*bocre and sows! women 
thing to head your herd. Write or come and see 
them. L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


Ww can give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
CHINA PIGS and B. P. B., two grand yards 


Biggs 15 for$l. Write 
WILLARD PERRY or | Hastings, 
M. H. BURTON, Mich. 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS; B. P. 

R. Cockerels; Pekin Ducks. 

r] Eggs for hatching. J. H. 
BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 
Special Sale of Chester Whites 
at CASS VALLEY FARM. Lot of fall 
and spring pigs, dandies, at % their 


value. Write to-day and secure a bi n. 
W. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 


25 HEAD OF YOUNG BOARS io"? moms ora, 


Fine, strong, growthy, of Wilkes, Free Trade and U. 
8. strains. Prices low for quality. 
J. R. HAINES, Minerva, Stark Co., Ohio. 


NOW READY Poland-China Herd Head- 
ers, quality and finish combined. 
Sired by Roy Wilkes 41517. Grand breeder, 
seven firsts and one second at Washtenaw county 
Fair. Alsosows. G.W.INMAN, Ypsilanti. Mich. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE FOR SALE. 


Both sexes and all ages. from 10 weeks to two 
years. A fine lot and at reasonable prices. 
. H. KILBOURNH, Big Rapids, Mich. 
Formerly of Okemos. Mich. 


PRINCE U S heads my herd of Poland-Chinas; 
= 8 he by Corwin King 17071; dam by 
Rice Mg Seam aad uask UR Bs 
ver’s el, Tecumseh an ack U. 8. strains 
Also Light Brahma chicks. 
E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


KLEVER’S TECUMSEH fosde_ any, hera of Po: 
200 Ibs. at six months, extra length and great 
depth. Sired by the $5,100 Kiever’s Model, dam by the 
great Chief Tecumseh 2nd_ Write your wants. 
WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


OLD OAK KRAAL, 232335: 


WHITE HOGS of special type and merit. Sires 
of the best eastern stock; dams of the best western 
stock. Something new. rare and practical. Prices 
reasonable. ierenpontente solicited. 

H. @. 8 , South Lyon, Oakland Co., Mich. 


W. O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of the 
¢ Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
CHESTER W 


Choice pigs of March and 
April farrow, either sex 
and pairs not akin. Write 
me just what you want. 

ht Brahma cockerels 

















































$5 ArT . 
Pater and vert Monicis Wroe. 


WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 
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Sheep nd lool. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 








Address all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER, 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE RAMBOUILLET MERINO. 








ORIGIN OF NAME AND HISTORY OF THE 
BREED. 


In 1783 Louis XVI., King of France, 
bought of the Duke of Penthievre, the 
vast domain of Rambouillet, for an ex- 
perimental farm. Rambouillet derives 
its name from Marquis de Rambouil- 
let, who owned the estute from 1575 to 


1650. D’Angevillier was made super- 
intendent of Rambouillet. He and 
Daubenton consulted with Tessier, 
manager of the animal department, io 
place sheep on the farm, 

On June 16th, 1786, the Kinz of 
France issued an order to select a 
number of sheep from the “Lion races” 
of the celebrated cabanas of Spain. 
Prof, Gilbert (grandfather of the pres- 
ent Victor Gilbert), was placed in 
charge of the mission. 

These animals were selected by tke 
greatest experts of sheep in France, 
that all the highest qualities of the 
sheep might be secured. Three hun- 
dred and eighty-three animals were 
chosen as follows: Serales flock, 58 
head; Perella, 50; Paular, 48; Negretti, 
42; Escurial, 41; Alcola, 37; San Juan, 
37; Portago, 33; Irando, 20; Salazar, 17. 

They were placed in charge of Bur- 
geois October 12th, 1786, at Rambouil- 
let. His orders were to produce the 
finest wool, most perfect form and 
greatest mutton qualities. 

“These animals at first, in 1786, 
sheared less than 5 lbs. each.’’—Victor 
Gilbert. 

“No new blood has been added or 
used at Rambouillet since 1800, nor 
has any been added or used in my 
flock since 1828.”—Victor Gilbert, fils. 

These sheep were to be sent out over 
all France to improve the flocks and 
wool of the country. This work on the 
farm was to be experimental as well 
as for profit. Plans were laid, rations 
secured, selections made, to produce 
animals of great vigor, robustness, 
chest capacity, breadth of loin and 
shoulder, endurance, nutritive capa- 
bility, quantity and quality of mutton, 
while the wool was to be better than 
had ever yet been produced as to fine- 
ness, density, length, strength, elastic- 
ity, undulations, and value. Scales, 
measurements, and records were pre- 
pared, and an accurate record kept, to 
this date, of all improvements of every 
kind, of losses, of advances in mutton 
and wool characteristics from month 
to month, year to year, and decade to 
decade. The most accurate record was 

' kept, as to breeding, purity of animals, 
‘ete. This all resulting in improve- 
ment in the flocks of France by many 
millions of francs, as reproducers were 
sent out to all leading agriculturists. 

By 1840 to 1850 rams had attained 
weights of 250 lbs. and upwards. Mons. 
Bernardin, the great director, retained 
these weights during the time he was 
director, and steadily improved the 
sheep as to wool. Mons. S. La Flize is 
the present director, and is reducing 
the size of animal, which course is not 
approved by Mons.Bernardin, the old 
director, nor by Mons. Cuquot, Roger, 
Victor Gilbert, Von Homeyer, Herr 
Von Behmer, the great breed director 
of Germany and South Russia, all of 
whom I have conversed with on this 
subject, and Bernardin very severely 
condemned the course of La Flize in 
reducing the size of animal. La Flize, 
however, has no doubt produced the 
greatest and best ram that was ever 
seen at Rambouillet. 

Bernardin says: “We have pro- 
duced and attained what we sought to 
produce from the start—an animal 
with all the characteristics as to mut- 
ton, equal to any mutton breed, and 
as to wool, the ‘best in’ the world.’ ” 

It must be remembered that reports 
sometimes go out from different coun- 
tries, colored to meet the supposed de- 
mand in those countries. The demand 
for rams for South Africa, South 
America and Australia, led to increas- 
ing the folds on the sheep at Ram- 
bouillet (of a select part of the flock), 
The demand for American Merino 
sheep in our own and the above-men- 
tioned countries had its influence at 
Rambouillet, and still does. 

The German flocks, originating at 
Rambouillet, nearly all still follow 
Bernardin, and retain the size of ani- 
. Mal, and will do so as long as Herr 
. J Rudolph Behmer can influence that di- 

a rection, and at the same time produce 
the finest, densest, longest Merino wool 
in existence, 








Taken from record at Rambouillet, 
France, 1847: 
ig oe rams in 1847 weighed 300 Ibs.; wool, 
Ss. 


Average ewes in 1847 weighed 150 Ibs.; 
wool, 10 lbs. 
‘ _ lambs in 1847 weighed 100 Ibs.; wool, 
Ss. 


Average rams weighed in 1847, 190 Ibs.; 
wool, 12 lbs. ala 

Figures from Rambouillet record, 
1894: 

By the 1,000—average rams, 1894, 182 Ibs.; 
wool, 194% lbs. 

Average ewes, 1894, 110 lbs.; wool, 13% Ibs. 

Ewe lambs (six months), 1894, 70 lbs.; 
wool, 3% Ibs. 

One year ewes, 1894, 95 Ibs.; wool, 1244 


Ss. 

German Rambouillet rams in 1892— 
table sent by Behmer, of Berlin, to me: 

Two year ram, weight with fleece, 308 

S. 


To year ram, weight with fleece, 280 lbs. 
One year ram, weight with fleece, 209 


Ss. 

These weights I consider very good 
for Merino sheep. 

IMPORTATIONS ™T THE UNITED 

STATES. 

The first importation made from 
Rambouillet, was in 1802, by Robt. R. 
Livingston. In 1807 he imported a 
ram. In 1808 he purchased 12 ewes 
more, but Napoleon ordered them back 
to the fold at Rambouillet. In 1810 Mr. 
Livingston’s successor as minister to 
France, purchased a few more and 
sent them to Clermont, on the Hud- 


son, Livingston’s home, New York.The item was furnished by a citizen 


Imported Rambouillet Ram, owned by Thos. Wyckoff, Orchard Lake, Mich. 


These sheep were scattered at Mr, Liv- 
ingston’s death to various points in 
New York and east. Exportations 
were then forbidden for a quarter of 


“a century from Rambouillet. 


Other importations were made from 
France, but not of the pure race of 
Rambouillet sheep. In 1839 O. C. Col- 
lins, of Connecticut, bought two rams 
and 20 ewes from Rambouillet fold. 
“One ram was 4 feet 6 inches long, and 
2 feet 10 inches high.’”’ No sheep were 
sold from this flock till 1846, when L. 
G. Bingham, of Vermont, purchased 
the entire flock. 

In 1846 John A. Taintor, of Cincin- 
nati, visited Rambouillet and pur- 
chased 8 ewes and 2 rams of Victor 
Gilbert’s pure Rambouillet sheep. In 
1850, A. L. Bingham bought of Mr. 
Taintor 150 ewes for $3,500. In 1851 
Mr. George Campbell bought a few 
pure Rambouillet sheep from Mons. 
Cuquot, eight mites east of Rambouil- 
let. I saw in 1801, rams in Cuquot’s 
flock weighing over 300 lbs. each, with 
the best and longtst fine wool, and per- 
fect covering. In 1854 Rambouilletewes 
averaged in Connecticut 35 lbs. more 
per head by the hundred than Huin- 
phrey’s Spanish importation from 
Spain. In 1854 A, P. Howard, of Ohio, 
bought a flock of Cuquot in France. In 
1854 W. S. Jewett bought $50,000 
worth of these sheep, and sold them to 
California, Texas, and the West and 
Southwest. In 1854 Howard, of Ohio, 
bought a ram of Taintor for $1,000 
cash. In 1848 Hon, Jno. D. Patterson, 
of New York, bought a flock at Ram- 
bouillet. They sheared 13 Ibs. per 
head. In 1850 he imported more. He 
could not supply the demand. He then 
imported from Victor Gilbert and 
Cuquot at 2,000 francs per head. He 
also imported heavily from Le Febre, 
Ballien and Mons. Roger (also pur- 
chasing all of the small flocks of New 
York and Connecticut). Michigan flocks 
originated from Patterson’s impo-:ta- 
tion from Roger, France. In 1862, 
Stanton, of New York, purchased five 
ewes and one ram from Mr. Patter- 
son’s importation from Hon. Romain 


Roger, when they landed at the 
dock in New York. These he 
brought to Michigan. I visited 
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the Roger flock in 1891 and pur- 
chased two more rams at weights of 
250 Ibs. and 275 Ibs. each. I bought 
25 head at Von Homeyer’s in Ranzin, 
Prussia, selected in person, in 1891, 
and have imported two rams of 
immense size and abundant wool 
since. 
CHARACTERISTICS, 

My experience is that Rambouillet 
sheep have large frames, round bodies, 
broad loins, large bone, straight legs, 
great hardiness and endurance, pre- 
cocious and rapid feeding properties, 
sometimes folds on the neck, usually 
plain, superior mutton qualities, lambs 
showing the flesh direction from birth, 
are well wooled on face and legs, wool 
fine, silky, long staple, dense, either 
white or buff colored oil, sells well, 
grades fine combing; ewes are good 
mothers, heavy milkers, one half will 
drop twins; seldom lose a lamb; will 
raise two sets a year, breed any month, 
very profitable, and up to the de- 
mands of the day as a mutton and 
wool sheep. 
Oakland County, Mich, THOS. WYCKOFF. 
FLOCKS AND FLEECES, 


A correspondent at Plymouth, 
Wayne county, sends us an extract 
from the London Meat Trades Journal 
regarding some heavy Lincoln sheep. 
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of Leeds, and he says: “In 1867 I had 
four, bought from the late Mr. J. C. 
Holland, Donington, Lincolnshire, 
weighing respectively 208, 213, 238, 
and 249 pounds. My late father also 
killed some upwards of 60 pounds per 
quarter. The heaviest sheep I ever 
heard of, however, was fed by Mr. 
Hardy, of Ewerby, Lincolnshire, from 
whom I got the facts myself. It was 
killed in the village of Heckington. It 
weighed 77 pounds per quarter dead 
weight, and was a clean wether.” 

At the annual meeting of the New 
York Merino Sheep-Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, the president, Mr. Peter Martin, 
in discussing the Merino, said: “It 
has been said that the American 
Merinos as bred in our stud flocks, 
would not be the best general purpose 
sheep. I would go further, and ask 
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‘THE GRANITE STATE 
MAPLE SAP EVAPORATOR 


piaed has for more than 21 years given entire satisfac- 
tion to all users. It is simple in operation, and 
with our automatic regulator is perfectly safe to 
leave. Each section is constructed from one sheet 


of tinned steel, requiring no solder to prevent 
leakage. The arch is constructed of cast iron 
and galvanized steel, and made by the manu- 
facturers of the........ ° 


Granite State Feed Cookers 


A sample of the “Pearl” (tinned or galvanized 
after being made) steel Sap Spout will be sent 
FREE to any sugar maker who mentions this 

per and sends a 2c. stamp to gy postage. 
Thousands of these spouts are sold every year. 


ACTUAL SIZE 





what kind of animal of any breed, that 
had been bred for a special purpose 
would be the best for the general pur- 
pose farmer? It is the between that 
can be produced in unlimited numbers, 
and that has been improved by the 
use of the special purpose animal. 
Those which would suit best for the 
general purpose sheep should have a 
per cent of Merino blood sufficient to 
give them good fleece qualities, consti- 
tution and longevity. The amount of 
such blood should be gauged accord- 
ae the localities where they are 
red.” 


An agricultural bulletin says of 
feeding rape: This plant has a specif- 
ic place and is recommended for a 
sheep food and can be used in two 
ways: First, it may be cut and fed in 
the barns and is especially good for 
fixing up show sheep, for bringing up 
sheep that have gotten out of order, 
and may be fed in the same way to the 
general flock. But its wider use is as 
pasture. For this purpose it is a good 
plan to plant some at the time of oats 
sowing and plant every two or three 
weeks after that until the Ist of Au- 
gust. This would under ordinary cir- 
cumstances furnish good pasture 
throughout the season. When the rape 
is 2 feet high, the sheep may be 
turned into it, lambs earlier, but the 
precaution should be taken, if possi- 
ble, to have them run into an old pas- 
ture field that joins the rape patch, for 
the rape alone will not likely agree 
with them. While they are not likely 
to eat too much the first few days 
there is danger after they get to eating 
it that they may overload while it is 
wet, which may result in indigestion 
or bloating, and in some instances 
purging may be a result. The dry 
pasture, even if not very plenty, will 
correct in most cases all these diffi- 
culties. If the first few days are passed 
without trouble, there will be but little 
if any danger after that. But it will 
always be judicious to look after them 
frequently. 








A New Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, 


Rheumatism, ett.—Free to our Readers, 
FET DIsORDERS of the 
y Kidneys and Blad- 
“ der cause BRIGHT’S 






DISEASE, RHEUMA- 
TISM, GRAVEL, PAIN 
IN THE FE- 


DERS, DROPSY, etc. 
Fox these d iseases a 


OSITIVE SPECIFIC 
CURE is found in a 
new botanical dis- 

y, the wonder 

AVA-KAVA 

y} ae ong by bot- 

anists, the piper me- 

WY yj thysticum, from the 

1 4 panaet reer, East 
ndia. It has the ex- 

Mr. R. C. Wood, Lowell, Ind. traordinary record 

of 1200 hospital curesin 30 days. It acts directly 

on the Kidneys and cures by draining out of the 

Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, 

ete., which cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. A.C. Darling, of North Constantia, New 

York, testifies in the Christian Witness that it 

cured him of Kidney disease after sixteen 

years’ suffering. Hon. R.C. Wood, of Lowell, 

Ind., writes that in four weeks the Kava-Kava 

Shrub cured him of Kidney and Bladder dis- 

ease of ten years’ standing, and Rev. Thomas 

M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt., gives similar 

testimony. Many ladies also testify to its 

wonderful curative powers in disorders pecu- 


liar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we willsend you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Ad- 
dress, The Church Kidney Cure Company, No, 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Mention 
this paper. 













“an ft. high 
n. wide 
8 to 16 ft. long 





If your hardware dealer does not keep them, we will send 1,000 spouts, with 


Granite State Evaporator Co. 
557 Temple Court, New York City 


for $1.50. Send for 
catalogue of sugar- 
makers’ supplies, free 
on application. 


hooks, for $12.50; 100 ‘ 
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Farmers EIubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 








All correspondence for this Department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


President—J. T. Daniells, Union Home. 
Vice-President—Patrick Hankerd, Henrietta. 
Secretary-Treas.—_F. D. Wells, ‘Rochester. 

Directors—G. H. Hoyt, Saline; L. H, Ives, 
Mason; W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. Phelps, 
Damon; F M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. 
Landon, Springport. 

All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. 
Wells, Rochester, Mich. 











ASSOCIATIONAL WORK FOR JAN- 
UARY AND FEBRUARY. 





January: Reports of the delegates 
to the State Association, and Club 
Discussion Thereof. 

February: State Farmers’ Institutes; 
How Can the Present Method of Man- 
aging and Conducting Them be Im- 
proved Upon? 





WHY THE FEBRUARY QUESTION. 





The general topic, ‘Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes,” is announced as the February 
Associational topic. ‘The committee 
asks for further discussion of this topic 
for several reasons: 

1. A great majority of the clubs 
hold their annual meetings in Decem- 
ber, and the time must of necessity be 
given up to the election of officers and 
other business incidental to the clos- 
ing of the year’s work. 

2. At the time of the February 

meeting the present Institute season 
will have hardly closed, and conclu- 
sions can be drawn from recent experl- 
ence. - , 
8. Because of a widespread and 
growing belief that certain changes 
in methods and management are need- 
ed to insure the future success of the 
work. 

4. Because of the correspondence 
which appears in this issue, under the 
headings “Can We Have Free Discus- 
sion?” and “The Superintendent of 


Institutes.” 


THE EDITOR OF THIS DEPART- 
MENT AND THE STATE BOARD 
OF AGRICULTURE. 








In another cotumn we publish let- 
ters from two of our correspondents, 
both tried and true personal friends 
of the editor, and both loyal beyond 
peradventure of a doubt to everybody 
and everything which has to do with 
the betterment of agriculture and ag- 
riculturists. 

The questions so courteously sug- 
gested under the heading, “Can We 
Have Free Discussion?’ however, de- 
mand from us an answer which we 
gladly take this first opportunity to 
give. It is a fact that the editor of 
this department is a member of the 
State Board of Agriculture. It is 
also a fact that the State Board of 
Agriculture has general charge of the 
Agricultural College, and _ that it 
should sustain the same relation to 
the State Farmers’ Institutes. But let 
it be understood once and for all that 
the facts above stated have absolutely 
no bearing on the editorial manage- 
ment of this department. The Mich- 
igan Farmer has never in any depart- 
ment been the organ of any faction or 
of any class; and we have every rea- 
son to believe that any member of its 
staff who should attempt to check a 
free expression of honest opinion on 
matters concerning the farmers of this 
State would not long continue at his 
post. We are glad of this opportunity 
to say to every farmer that the col- 
umns of this department are open 
every week to honest criticism along 
any line pertaining to our work. Par- 
ticularly do we invite and encourage 
absolute freedom in eyery discussion 
which bears on the work of the State 
Board of Agriculture. Honest criti- 
cism of the official acts of the Board 
will always find a place in this de- 
partment, regardless of the personal 
opinion of the editor as to the justice 
of the criticisms offered. The welfare 
of the institutions which are in charge 
of the State Board demands that such 
a course be pursued. No long contin- 
ued or healthy prosperity can ever be 
secured for public institutions by the 
suppression of hostile criticism. Gag 
rule shall never get a foothold in this 
department, and we cheerfully invite 

investigation along this line at any 
time. 

We deem it unnecessary to state 
that at no time during the past dis- 
cussions of public questions, including 
almost every phase of college work, 


has any critic been denied free access 
to this department, or any criticism 
been suppressed. 

Let the discussion of the February 
question relating to State Farmers’ 
Institutes, demonstrate once and for 
all that these columns are open to free 
discussion, without any regard to the 
official position of any individual. We 
suggest the following subdivisions of 
the topic: 

Should the Superintendent of the 
Institutes be a practical farmer? 
Is there too much “one man power” 
manifested in their present manage- 
ment? Should the conductor of the 
Institute be sent by the State or fur- 
nished by the local committee? Are 
the State speakers who are sent out 
satisfactory to the farmers? Is their 
pay, which ranges from three to five 
dollars per day, and all expenses, pro- 
portionate to the work performed? If 
not, is it too much or too little? 
Would it not be a good idea to have 
published in the Institute Bulletin 
sent out at the close of the year an 
itemized statement of the expendi- 
tures of the Institute fund, showing 
the per diem and the total amount re- 
ceived from the fund by each em- 
ploye? 

Let this discussion be general 
threughout the State, for it may be 
presumed that the final disposition of 
the question by the State Board of Ag- 
riculture will be greatly infiuenced 
thereby. 





CAN WE HAVE FREE DISCUS- 
SION? 





There is an important matter in con- 
nection with the discussion of Associa- 
tional questions of which I am in se- 
rious doubt, and I happen to be in po- 
sition to know that many others are 
likewise troubled. 

Occasionally these questions very 
properly refer to work which is in 
charge of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. It is well known that the editor 
of this department is a member of that 
Board, and the question naturally 
arises, ought there in consequence: to 
be any hesitancy in expressing honest 
criticism of the work of the Board? 

When the Farmers’ Club topic 
for December was announced, this 
matter was forcibly impressed on the 
minds of thousands of our club work- 
ers, and it is to be feared that their 
loyalty to this department and to its 
editor personally, prevented a free ex- 
pression of honest criticism. I would 
scarcely make this matter public, were 
it not for the fact that occasionally I 
hear the remark that it would be im- 
possible to get an article published in 
The Michigan Farmer which in any 
way reflected on the work of the State 
Board of Agriculture. Personally, I 
know this to be an untrue statement. 
But I think it is no more than right 
that our editor should be made aware 
of the feeling that exists. 

Monroe Co., Mich. CLUB WORKER. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT OF IN- 
STITUTES. 





There is one reform in connection 
with the management of the Institutes 
which would meet with the hearty ap- 
proval of the farmers of this State al- 
most toa man. I refer to a change in 
the superintendency. The present in- 
cumbent of that office seems utterly 
to fail to comprehend the duties of the 
office which he has so long filled. 
With the machine work of the office 
he is simply perfect. 

Indeed, he is too perfect by far in 
machine manipulation; so much s0 
that every favor at his disposal is 
granted to those, and to those only, 
who will consent to become a part of 
the political fortification he is build- 
ing about himself. The members of 
the State Board of Agriculture seem 
either to have lost all personal inter- 
est in the Institutes, or from pruden- 
tial reasons themselves to have be- 
come well oiled, nicely working parts 
of the superb machine manipulated by 
Superintendent of Institutes Butter- 
field, and presided over by his astute 
father, the Secretary of the State 
Board. 

Now, why not call a halt at once? 
The people are already generally sus- 
picious of the entire management, 
from Superintendent to youngest 
member of the Board. If the present 
methods are continued they will end 
in disaster to all concerned; not only 
to Superintendent Butterfield, Secre- 
tary Butterfield and the entire State 
Board of Agriculture, but, what is of 
far greater importance, they will end 
in the complete annihilation of the In- 
stitute movement in this State. 

And so I say, would you save the 
Institutes, give us an immediate 








change. The present superintendent is 
simply a politician so far as Institute 
work is concerned. The farmers want 
none of that. He knows nothing of 
farming or of farm life, except what 
he gains from observation. He never 
lived upon a farm since arriving at 
mature ya@rs. He knows not how farm- 
ers live, how they feel, nor how they 
think, His sympathies are not with 
them. His sole idea seems to be that 
the farmers need him to manage their 
Institutes for them because they can- 
not manage them themselves. 

He errs in this, and, if I mistake 
not, the near future will demonstrate 
his error. The superintendent should 
be a genuinely broad gauge farmer; 
one who knows his work because he 
has lived it; one who knows the farm- 
ers because he is one of them; one 
who can set an example for other In- 
stitute workers by means of practical 
work done by himself along practical 
lines. He should be the best farmer 
in the State of Michigan, if such can 
be secured. At any rate, he should be 
a farmer first, last and all the time. 
Give us this, and the Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes of Michigan will take their 
proper rank and place. 
Oakland County. READER. 


FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE MICHIGAN STATE ASSO- 
CIATION OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 








From the moment the gavel sounded 
the opening of the first session on 
Tuesday afternoon, the 14th inst., un- 
til final adjournment at high noon on 
Thursday, the 16th inst., the intensity 
of the interest in everything said and 
done was simply marvelous. It was 
all an inspiration to every club worker 
present, and its effect will be felt for 
many years to come. Every delegate 
came to work for the best interests of 
the farmers’ club movement in this 
State, and without exception they can 
return to their local clubs with the 
feeling that the future prosperity of 
the Association is assured. Good 
judgment was manifested at every 
stage of the proceedings. No injudi- 
cious resolution came before the con- 
vention at any time, and no ill-consid- 
ered speech can be reported by the 
most critical observer of events. Ina 
word, the convention was made up of 
honest, earnest men and women, who 
ably and conscientiously represented 
the best thought and the soundest 
judgment among our people. 

The program was carried out as an- 
nounced, and although the forbidding 
aspect of the weather on Tuesday 
morning doubtless kept scores of dele- 
gates and other club workers from at- 
tending, yet every session found the 
seating capacity of the Senate chamber 
taxed to its utmost. 

The joint session of the Farmers’ 
Clubs and Grange surpassed in inter- 
est the expectation of even its most 
ardent promoters and will be long re- 
membered by every participant. The 
good fellowship which there prevailed, 
and the pledges of sincere fraternal 
friendship which were so freely and 
so happily exchanged, make secure for 
many years to come that harmony 
which means success to both. 

The address of welcome by Judge 
Moore was a characteristically 
thoughtful paper treating on the differ- 
ent departments of the State govern- 
ment, particularly of the work of the 
Supreme court, and paying a hand- 
some tribute to our farmers, The re- 
sponse, by Col. Ives on behalf of the 
Association, although wholly impromp- 
tu, was aptly to the point, and set an 
example in free and easy speaking 
which exerted a most salutary influ- 
ence on the succeeding work of the 
convention. 

President Daniells announced the 
following committees: General reso- 
lutions, Hon. A. N. Kimmis, D, H. 
Speer, John Price, J. W. Hilton and 
W.C. Flummerfelt. National Affairs, 
F. W. Munson, Brad L. Hubert, Josi- 
ah Emery, Jay Sessions and L, D. 
Bromley. Club Extension, Hon. A. 
L. Bemis, T, B. Halladay, M. W. West 
and M. K. Preston. Constitution and 
By-Laws, H. P, Keys, Edwin Ball and 
P. J. Jennings. Credentials, BE. L. 
Lockwood, J. T. Chambers, EB. Foster 
and W. L. Herman. Auditing, J. W. 
Swigart and A. B, Cook. 

After the appointment of these com- 
mittees one of the most profitable 
hours of the convention was given to 
short reports on the condition of club 
work throughout the State. So com- 
pletely successful was this part of the 
program that fifty-three reports were 
given in the sixty-five minutes granted 
for the purpose. A better example of 
short, pithy speech making, right to 
the point, was never before given. 





TUESDAY EVENING’S SESSION. 

The annual address of Pres. Daniells 
was a faithful portrayal of the work of 
the Association during the past year, 
and was characteristic of the 
man in _ its loyal expressions 
of unselfish devotion to the 
future welfare of the Association. 
This address represents so fair- 
ly the work of the Association in the 
past, and its great plans for the future 
that we shall publish portions of it 
in full in an early issue, believing 
as we do, that the future welfare of 
the Association demands it. 

The presentation of a handsome gay- 
el to Pres. Daniells by the boys of the 
Industrial school, -was a most pleasing 
incident of this session. The gavel 
was the work of one of the boys in the 
school. The Association added a hearty 
vote of thanks to the appreciative 
words of the president in acknowledg- 
ment of the boys’ courtesy. 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
Col. J. H. Brigham, was next introduc- 
ed by President Daniells as a man of 
national reputation, and a_ prattical 
farmer. Col. Brigham spoke without 
notes, and held the closest attention of 
everyone in the audience for the forty 
minutes that he occupied. Among the 
hundreds of good things he said, some 
gleaned the folowing: 

My proudest thought is that I have 
devoted a large portion of my life 
to the organization of farmers. In- 
dividually, farmers are weak. Organ- 
ized they can accomplish almost ey- 
erything they may undertake. The 
fraternal relation existing between the 
Farmers’ Clubs and Grange in this 
State portends great prosperity for 
both. Agriculture is the most im- 
portant of all industries. There is 
not enough of both gold and silver 
mined annually in the United States 
to pay for one-half the annual egg 
product of the American hen. Not 
enough is mined in the whole world. 
to pay for the wheat or corn product 
of this country for a single year. Other 
interests may be destroyed but agri- 
culture must remain. When agricul- 
ture goes, all else goes with it. When 
times are hard and business depressed 
the first gleam comes with returning 
prosperity to the farmer. Farmers 
should not antagonize other interests. 
Neither should other interests fail to 
respect farmers. I have no sympathy 
and no patience with the man who at- 
tempts to array class against class. 
Farmers are not fairly represented in 
legislative affairs. They should de- 
mand recognition in the distribution of 
honors. How else can we expect to 
keep ambitious boys upon the farm. 
We pay more than our share of taxes. 
This should not be. We are willing 
to pay our share, but no more. How 
can we obtain these things—a fair 


share in the profits of our business; a | 


recognition in the distribution of hon- 
ors, and equalized taxation? One word 
answers these questions—organize. As- 
sociation is the secret. We must solve 
this problem for ourselves. No one 
will help us. We alone are to blame 
if we do not succeed. The responsi- 
bility is our own. Even the great 
money power and the great corpora- 
tions cannot cope with the united 
power of the American farmers. 

The agricultural department at 
Washington should be kept in charge 
of men whose sympathies are along 
agricultural lines. The department is 
at present trying to do the following 
things: 1. To perfect the system of 
crop reports. 2. To perfect the 
weather reports. 8. To secure a great- 
er diversification of crops. 4. To stop 
adulterations. We expect to succeed. 

After a general discussion of the 
president’s address, Mrs. B, L. Lock- 
wood, of Petersburg, read a valuable 
paper on “The Farmers’ Club. Why?” 
It would be an injustice to the Asso- 
ciation to give extracts from this able 
effort. It merits full reproduction in 
these columns, and so we are pleased 
to announce that Mrs. Lockwood has 
consented to its publication. We 
promise our readers a rare treat in due 
season. The students from the Agri- 
cultural College furnished the music 
for this session. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 

At the appointed hour on Wednesday 
morning the delegates assembled 
ready for work, many of the com- 
mittees having been many hours in 
continuous session already, a faithful- 
ness to which the character of their 
work reported at this session fully at- 
tested. 

Mrs. Haner, the instructor in sewing, 
in the Woman’s Department at the 
Agricultural College, read the first 
paper of the day. Her subject was 
“The Woman’s Course at M. A. C.,” 
and she received the undivided atten- 
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tion of her splendid audience through- 
out. By special request of nearly ev- 
ery lady delegate present, this address 
will be given nearly in full in an 
early issue of The Farmer. Prof. 
Edith McDermott, who is at the head 
of the Woman’s Department in the 
College, was called upon, and talked 
most enthusiastically of her work for 
fifteen minutes. President Snyder, of 
the College, followed, laying special 
emphasis on the fact that the College 
seeks to train young women to be 
home-makers, not to fit them to cope 
with men in professional life. Mr. 
Pratt, of the Linden club, and Mr. 
Lockwood, of the Summerfield and 
Deerfield club, took this occasion to 
pay splendid tribute to the women of 
our organization. Many of the lady 
delegates took part in this discussion, 
and Prof. McDermott had the exceed- 
ing great pleasure of listening to un- 
qualified words of praise from every 
speaker with reference to the work of 
her department at the College. 

The only disappointment of the en- 
tire three days’ session was the ab- 
sence of Rev. John Russell, who was 
on the program for an address on “The 
Social Influence of Farmers’ Clubs.” 
However, the disappointment was 
greatly mitigated by the reading of a 
most able and scholarly address on the 
subject written by him and_ wisely 
placed in the hands of Mr. A. B. Cook; 
for presentation to the convention. No 
delegate who listened to these words 
of wisdom cap fail to return to his or 
her local club with a well defined de- 
termination to improve club work 
along _ this line. The report 
of all the committees and partial con- 
sideration of the same, followed. 

The afternoon proved too short 
for a visit to all the State Insti- 
tutions, as planned, the Agricultural 
College being the only one at all thor- 
oughly looked over. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The joint program, as published, was 
carried out to the letter, except that 
which was announced as a possibility 
regarding the presence of Gov. Pin- 
gree and an address from him, proved 
to be a very decided and a very pleas- 
ing reality. The Governor was at his 
best, and for thirty minutes not a 
thought was given to any other sub- 
ject than that of his eloquent plea for 
equitable taxation of corporate and 
private wealth. The Governor’s mag- 
nificent address was so generally re- 
ported in the newspapers of the State 
that we deem it unnecessary to com- 
ment further upon it here, except to 
say that we were not able to find a sin- 
gle dissenter as we interviewed dele- 
gate after delegate regarding the ex- 
pressed views of the Governor on this 
oceasion. The other papers and ad- 
dresses at this session were full of in- 
terest and did space permit we would 
gladly review them all; it must suf- 
fice to say that every feature of the 
meeting was a success, and that this 
session of itself would have repaid 
every club worker in the State for the 
trouble and expense involved, had they 
been present. The address of the 
session which bears most directly on 
club work was that of Hon. A. N. 
Kimmis on “Effective Work with Leg- 
islative Bodies.” His address we shall 
publish at some future date, either in 
part or in full, in the interest of the 
Farmers’ Club movement. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

The final session opened with a full 
attendance, and the election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year was the first 
work disposed of. A lively and long 
continued contest was waged over 
several of the offices, but the best of 
feeling prevailed throughout. The re- 
sult was as follows: President, EB. J. 
Cook, Owosso; vice-president, Mrs. E. 
L. Lockwood, Petersburg; secretary 
and treasurer, C. M. Pierce, Elva; di- 
rectors for three years, H. Gaunt, 
Highland; A. P. Greene, Eaton Rap- 
ids. 

A committee of three was named by 
President Daniells to prepare Associa- 
tional topics for the coming year. A. 
C. Bird, Mrs. E. L. Lockwood and F. 
D. Wells, constitute this committee. 
Retiring President Daniells and Re- 
tiring Secretary Wells were named as 
a committee to make arrangements 
with some music company for the pub- 
lication of a club song book. 

The great interest of this session, 
and indeed of the entire convention, 
centered in the final consideration of 
committee reports. The debates over 
the several resolutions considered 
were worthy of the high character of 
the participants, and the results hon- 
estly earn for the delegates to this 
convention a high place among the de- 
liberative bodies which have convened 
during the year, Below we give the 





resolutions adopted by the convention: 
LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS—STATE. 

1. Believing in the principle of local 
control of local affairs as enunciated 
in a bill introduced in the last legisla- 
ture, known as the County Salaries 
Bill, Resolved, That we reaffitm our 
declaration that all county officials be 
paid in full for their respective ser- 
vices by stated salaries fixed by the 
respective Boaids of Stipervisors, aiid 
that it be made a criminal offense for 
such officials to receive atty fees, or 
other perquisites in addition to their 
salaries. Further, That the fees col- 
lected in county offices be re-adjusted 
on ant equitable basis, and that here- 
after all such fees be ttirned into the 
county treasury, and become part of 
the general fund. 

2. Resolved, That we endorse the 
contract system of prison labor and 
re-affirm that our prisons should in 
the aggregate be made self-supporting. 

3. Believing the question of equi- 
table taxation tobe the greatest unsolv- 
ed question before the people of this 
State to-day, we reaffirm our resolu- 
tion of a year ago, concerning taxa- 
tion, and pledge the loyal support of 
this organization in the furtherance 
of all legislation which shall tend to 
secure a more equitable distribution 
of the burdens of taxation upon both 
personal property and real estate, and 
upon both corporate and private capi- 
tal. 

4. Resolved, That in civil cases no 
appeal should be allowed from justice 
courts where the amount involved is 
less than fifty dollars. 

5. Resolved, That we approve the 
course of the last legislature in refus- 
ing to repeal our present system of 
taxing mortgages. 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

1. Resolved, That in view of the enor- 
mous expenditures of our National gov- 
ernment over the receipts, we request 
from our senators and congressmen 
such legislation as will lessen appro- 
priations consistent with good econ- 
omy. 

2. Resolved, That we favor a tariff 
properly adjusted, from which the 
farmer shall receive a just share of the 
benefits. 

8. Resolved, That we observe with 
pleasure the growing efficiency of the 
Department of Agriculture, and urge 
upon Congress a generous treatment 
of the same. 

4. Resolved, That we feel entire 
confidence in the ultimate action of 
our government regarding Cuba, but 
take this means at this time, to ex- 
press our full sympathy with those 


who are battling for their homes and 


independence. 

5. Resolved, That the rural free mail 

delivery should be extended and per- 
fected until it covers our entire coun- 
try. 
e Resolved, That we urge the rigid 
enforcement of our present immigra- 
tion laws, and ask for further legisla- 
tion requiring an educational test. 

7. Resolved, That we favor the es- 
tablishment of postal savings banks 
by our national government. 

8. Resolved, That we are opposed to 
any plan looking to the retirement of 
our currency known as greenbacks 
and treasury notes. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS. 

1. Whereas, Hon. A. C. Bird, asso- 
ciate editor of The Michigan Farmer, 
did, in an editorial published on No- 
vember 6, 1897, review and show sun- 
dry incorrect and misleading state- 
ments published in the Michigan 
School Moderator, under the heading 
“Fool Legislation and Its Cause;”’ 
Therefore, be it resolved by the Micii- 
gan State Association of Farmers’ 
Clubs, that.the editorial referred to 
meets the approval and merits and the 
cordial support of the Association, 

2. Resolved, That we endorse the 
Michigan Agricultural College, com- 
mend the progressive spirit that char- 
acterizes its management, favor a Let- 
ter equipment of and an exteasion of 
the work of the women’s department, 
and commend the institution to the 
sons and daughters of the farmers of 
Michigan. 

8. Resolved, That we appreciate 
the loyal support given the Associaiion 
by The Michigan Farmer, and com- 
mend the efficient, earnest and fearless 
manner in which our department in 
said paper has been conducted. 

CLUB EXTENSION. 

1. That each existing club appoint 
a committee on club extension, and 
that each member constitute himself 
an active committee of one for this 
important work. 

2. That at each one-day institute 
there be an especial effort made _ to 
interest farmers in club work, and one 





or more persons appointed to meet 
farmers to organize new clubs, and 
who can furnish constitution and by- 
laws and take general supervision of 
the first meeting. 

8. That programs and reports of 
club meetings be furnished to local 
papets for publication, and an effort 
made to ittterest the local press in the 
interests of club work and extension. 

4, That there be no paid organizers 
in the interest of cltib extension. 


to 


REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 
A NEW CLUB. 

At a meeting of the farmers Wed- 
nesday, November 24, at the home of 
Joseph Seaton, the Long Lake Farm- 
ers’ Club was organized. Jason Som- 
ers was elected president and John 
Charters secretary. The first regular 
meeting will be held in December at 
the same place. 

Genesee Co. REPORTER. 

PUTNAM AND HAMBURG CLUB. 

November 25th about 100 sat down 
to a chicken-pie dinner at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs, James Fitch. Senator 
G. W. Teeple, E. W. Kennedy and R. 
W. Lake were appointed to make ar- 
rangements for the Pinckney institute, 
In discussion of the question, “What 
is the best flooring for a stable?’ 
some thought different kinds of plank, 
others, cement. 

The annual election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: President, H. F. 
Kice; vice-president, S. EB. Swartout; 
secretary, Grace Lake; corresponding 
secretary, F. L. Andrews; treasurer, 
Ernest Fisk. Question, “What is the 
cheapest and best fence for the farmer 
to build?’ to be discussed at the meet- 
ing with Mrs. Harriet Brown, De- 
cember 30th. 


Livingston oe 
UNION FARMERS’ CLUB, NORTH PLAINS. 

Bad roads, rain and snow did not 
prevent a goodly number gathering at 
the November meeting. A chicken-pie 
dinner was served to over 80 people. 
It was decided to have the traveling li- 
brary for six months, in charge of D. 
S.*Waldron, The question, “How can 
we avoid paying our assessment in the 
defunct Ionia, Barry and Eaton Insur- 
ance Company?” was the chief topic 
discussed. The former president of the 
company, N. B. Hayes, explained why 
it was, but thought the assessment 
must be paid. 

Messrs. Geo. F. Stone and N. B. 
Hayes were elected delegates to the 
State Association, 


Tonia Co. H., Cor. Sec’y. 
WEBSTER OF OAKLAND FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This club met with Mr. and Mrs. 
Josiah Emery December 1. Twelve 
new members were added to the 
record. We were disappointed in not 
having A. C. Bird, of The Michigan 
Farmer, with us, as we expected, but 
ex-Supervisor Carpenter and Super- 
visor Jones, of Waterford, gave us 
very interesting talks on the subject 
of county salaries. Mr. Carpenter 
said if an officer were to discharge his 
duties honestly and work for the inter- 
est of the people, he would make ene- 
mies for life, He thought the people 
should stand by the men whom they 
elect so long as they are true to their 
trust. He thought the greatest leaks 
were in the State institutions. Mr. 
Jones thought some of the county sal- 
aries too high, but did not know how 
to remedy the matter. If they were 
cut down the officers would manage 
to get it all back in extra fees. Mr. 
Jones said, talking is of no avail; peti- 
tions have little influence; but if the 
clubs will send a committee to the 
Board of Supervisors when it meets 
something may come from it. Mr. 
Emery said we could not expect the 
officials to be better than the people 
themselves. Mr. Bixley thought the 
remedy lay right with the club. Farm- 
ers should elect men to office who 
could be trusted. 

The same subject will be continued 
at the January meeting, which will be 
held at Frank Holser’s on January 4. 

MRS. T. SEAMARK, Cor. Sec’y. 

Oakland Co, 

MARION FARMERS'CLUB. 

Despite cold, blustering winds and 
sheets of semi-frozen rain, with roads 
softened by two days’ steady down- 
pour, sixty or more people assembled 
at the home of Mr, and Mrs. Willis 
H. Smith to participate in the Novem- 
ber meeting of this club. Three val- 
uable papers were listened to with 
marked attention. One on “Raising 
Calves,” by H. P. Bump, a most suc- 
cessful dairyman; one on “Raising 
Pigs,” by T. W. Richardson, who takes 
great pride in the rearing of this 
stock; and one by A. C. Bird, associate 
editor of The Michigan Farmer, on “A 
Problem in Patriotism.” It would be 








- T. CHAMBERS, Cor. Sec’y. 





doing Mr. Bird and his scholarly 1d- 
dress an injustice to attempt at ab- 
breviation. To stand with him and 
look down the ages, noting the bright 
spots on the pages of history which 
patriotism has bequeathed to us and 
to the unborn millions yet to come, to 
follow him through the seeming hope- 
lessness of many epochs of the past, 
to see Patriotism written in letters of 
gold wherever the American people 
have asserted the immortality of the 
constitution, overcoming all difficulties, 
surmounting all obstacles, making our 
country a blessing to all mankind, was 
a privilege indeed. In appreciation of 
his courtesy, Mr. Bird was tendered 
the thanks of the club, 

Messrs. F. W. Munson and L. I. 
Bromley were elected delegates to the 
State Association. On December 30 
the club meets with Mr. and Mrs. F. 
W. Munson. 


Livingston Co. L. I. B., Cor. Sec’y. 
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Have You Asthma or Hay-Fever? 


Medical Science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma and Hay-feverin the won 
derful Kola Plant,a new botanical discov- 
ery found on the Congo River, West Afriga. 
Its cures arereally marvelous. Rev. J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, West Va., writes 
that it cured him of Asthma of thirty 
years’ standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, of 
Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for three years 
he had to sleep propped up in a chair in 
Hay-fever season, being unable to lie down 
night orday. The Kola plant cured him 
atonce. Mr. Alfred C. Lewis,editor of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, was also cured when 
he could not lie down for fear of choking, 
being always worse in Hay-fever season, 
Others of our readers give similar testi- 
mony,proving it truly a wonderful remedy. 
If you suffer from Asthmaor Hay-fever we 
advise you tosend your address to the Kola 
[Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, 
who to prove its power will send a Large 
Case by mail free to every reader of THE 
MICHIGAN FARMER who needs it. All the 
ask in return is that when cured yourself 
you will tell your neighbors aboutit. It 
—— nothing and you should surely 

ry it. 


Home-Mixed 
Fertilizers 


A man can save hundreds of 
dollars by mixing his own 
fertilizers. He saves about 
half the first cost; he can use 
the materials best adapted to 
the particular crop, and conse- 
quently secure the best re- 
sults possible for the money 
spent. Nitrate of Soda should 
be used to furnish the nitro- 
gen (ammonia). It isnot only 
the cheapest, but the most sol- 
uble, available, and in every 
way the best formof nitrogen. 

















Fr A 40-page book, “Food for Plants.” 
ee Tells all about mixing and using 
fertilizers. Please ask for it. 


S. M. HARRIS, MORF TON FARM (P. 0.) N.Y, 


Jackson Tank Heater 


Patented Aug. 20 1895. 
For fuel use No. 2 kerosene 
H steve. Will keep 20 barrels 
x of water from freezing. No 
cutting tank to setit. Can 
4 set itin 15 minutes. 


He Galvanized Steel Tanks, 


Burtch Washer. 





4 Ask your hardware dealer 
» for them or write for eircu- 

Hlars. J. CREQUE, Mfr., 
i Jackson, Mich. 









Portable Grist and 
fis Vertical Burr Stones 
sin sizes from 16 to 30 


&e. 
- CHAS. KAESTNER & CO. 
rson St., CHI¢aGo, 


by the old pro- 
83 is obsolet 
a 


cess is 

ne 1 OU Of date. 
T1’S TOO SLOW. WE condense the smoke 
into a liquid form and YOU apply it all at once 
with a brush or sponge, Exactly the same results, 
but does away with 8 or 10 days watching and 
waiting, danger of fire and spoiling of meat 
, 8 HICKORY with our 

i EXTRACT formula 
# for salting and curing, gives you the best packing 
house product athome. Sample 6e, post paid. 
Agents and dealers furnished 100 free samples, 


GEO. H. LEE CO. Box 30 Exeter, Neb. 
can make money by 


LADIES, BOYS, and GIRL taking erders for us. 


Send stamp forsample. WOOD & CO.,Chicopee, Mass. 


A MONEY MAKER-extenrawnen. 


3 THE EDISON GRAPHOPHONE TALKING 
eh 














All the 
latest Music, Songs, Speeches or your own 
volee. Complete Outfits, consisting of 

Machine with automatic spring motor 


MACHINES DOWN TO $10.00. 


Pak. 2? 4 which runs two reeords with one wind- 
a ing. Hearing Tubes, Coneert Horn, 12 

JA EKING 29 Musteal or Talking Records, large size 
Beas MAGHIN Pa Show Bills, Admission Tickets, ete., 
PAGE Sh NE BY ‘or$i5.25. An opportunity to 


———— make BIG MONEY Pasy by public 
entertainments. Just the thing for Church and Sunday 
School entertainments, Anyone can operate them. Send 
for Free 1 of Graphoph , Records, ete, Or by send- 
fing ONE DULLAR we will seni the outfit by express C. 0. D, 
Bess RGEEUcK & Go. dec SHigAggs Ick 
ARS,RO . (Ine, > ikl 
a 4 & Co. are thoroughly yy 
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THE NORTH WALK MYSTERY. 


BY WILL N. HARBEN. 





[Copyright 1897, by Will N. Harben.] 
(Continued.) 

“Wait,” said Hendricks, his broad 
brow wrinkling thoughtfully. “The 
carriage gate down there at the corner 
of the lot shows indications of not hav- 
ing been closed carefully. The gar- 
dener who has kept this lawn and 
shrubbery in such perfect trim would 
not go to bed leaving a gate like that.” 

“You have the eye of an eagle,” 
laughed Lampkin. 

“Come on,” said the detective, lead- 
ing his companion down the sidewalk 
to the gate mentioned. He stood for a 
moment critically studying the walk 
and the gutter at the edge of the 
street; then he smacked his lips 
thoughtfully and opened the gate. 

“J thought you usually went directly 
to the scene of a murder and traced 
developments from there,” remarked 
the doctor. 

“JT make a habit of never allowing a 
tlfing to pass me till I see a logical 
reason for it,” Hendricks responded. 
Then Lampkin heard him utter a low 
exclamation as he bent close to the 
drive and carefully sighted over the 
surface of the grass to the house. “I 
say, doctor,” he said in a tone of satis- 
faction, “do you see nothing in the ap- 
pearance of that grass worth noting?’ 

Dr. Lampkin imitated the detective 
in stooping and sighting over the lawn, 
and then, with a smile of defeat, said: 

“TI must acknowledge I do not. I am 
not a cow or a horse, and therefore”— 

Hendricks interrupted him with a 
good humored laugh. 

“Don’t you see that the dew glistens 
white and silvery like a broad sheet of 
frost over the lawn?” 

“Of course. That’s plain enough.” 

“Well, don’t you see two vague par- 
alle] lines about five feet apart, where 
the dew has been disturbed, leading 
from this point to the front door?” 

“Yes, I do now—carriage wheels or 
a wagon.” 

Hendricks stooped and examined the 
grass, plucking blades of it and hold- 
ing them close to his eyes. 

“Hansom cab,” he said, drawing 
himself up,, “and rubber tired.” 

“How do you know that?” asked the 
doctor. 

“Tron tires would have bruised the 
grass. I can tell it was a hansom be- 
cause the tracks were made bya two 
wheeler. Four wheels would have left 
four tracks where the cab turned on to 
the drive right here.” : 

“TI see,” exclaimed Lampkin in a 
tone of admiration. “What do you 
make of it?” 

“A note,” said Hendricks. He smiled 
at the very weakness of his joke, but 
his smile immediately gave place to a 
serious, studious expression. 

“Whoever it was drove in that way.” 
Hendricks indicated the same sort of 
tracks along the fence which curved 
toward the house near the center walk. 
“I can see that by the way the horse’s 
hoofs were turned. The driver came in 
on the grass and went out on it to 
avoid making any more sound than 
Was necessary.” 

“You think so?’ said the doctor in 
wonder. 

“Yes,” Hendricks returned. “You 
see, fresh sand has been put on the 
drive, and cab wheels would make a 
crunching sound on it.” 

“That’s a fact, at any rate,” replied 
the doctor. 

“Come on,” said Hendricks, starting 
across the lawn between the cab 
tracks he had first pointed out. “I see 
something up there.” 

He was several yards in advance of 
the doctor and suddenly stooped and 
began to examine something on the 
ground. When Lampkin came up to 
him, he saw that it was a notebook 
bound in calf. Hendricks stood up, 
leaving the book on the grass. 

*“T presume,” he said, smiling, “that 
you would pick it up at once, doctor— 
that is, if you wanted to know what it 
contained?” 

“Why -not?” asked Lampkin. 

“Because it is not my method. It 
must be done with a good deal of 
care.” 

Hendricks picked it up cautiously 
and turned it over. “See,” he said, “it 
is wet on the under side and compara- 
tively dry on the side that was upper- 
most.” 

“T notice that,” said Lampkin. 

“It was dropped several hours after 
the dew had begun to fall; otherwise it 
would have been dry beneath and wet 
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on top. Presumably it fell from the 
cab, since we find it between the tracks 
of the cab, which went out after the 
dew had fallen.” 

“It looks that way,” said Lampkin, 
“but it would never have occurred to 
me to think of it.” 

Hendricks held the book toward the 
light in the east and examined the cov- 
er. “I see a monogram here,” he said, 
“*A. M.” We must find out to whom 
it belongs.” He turned the pages. They 
were all blank, and the book contained 
nothing except a clipping from a news- 
paper, which had been thrust into a 
pocket inside the cover. “The owner of 
it evidently left here in a cab some 
time last night,” said the detective as 
they started on. 

As they neared the house a man and 
a woman came from the hall on to the 
veranda. The latter was wiping her 
eyes, and the man was evidently try- 
ing to console her. 

“Daughter of the murdered man or a 
guest,” muttered Hendricks. Reaching 
the steps, the detective removed his 
hat and bowed. His studious glance 
was on Montcastle rather than on Miss 
Benton when he spoke. 

“Minard Hendricks is my name,” he 
said. “I have been notified by the po- 
lice that my services as a detective 
might be needed and I came out as 
quickly as possible.” 

The girl released the arm of her 
companion and approached the edge 
of the veranda, 

“IT am glad you came,” she said. 
“It was my father. I am Miss Benton. 
Two policemen are out there waiting 
for you. This is Mr. Arthur Mont- 
castle.” 





Hendricks extended his hand to 
Montcastle. “I picked up something 
belonging to you, Mr, Montcastle,’”’ he 
said, showing the notebook. 

Monicastle stared first at the book, 
and then at Hendricks without reply- 
ing. 

’ “You dropped it from your hansom 
as you drove across the lawn last 
night,” continued the detective. 

Montcastle and Miss Benton glanced 
at each other inquiringly. It seemed to 
Lampkin that a look of vexation cross- 
ed the face of the former. 

“I—I suppose it is mine,” said Mont- 
castle, ‘Let me see it.” 

Hendricks deliberately put it into his 
pocket. “Excuse me,” he said, “I 
should like to keep it a little while.’’ 

“You are welcome to it,” said Mont- 
castle. It seemed to the doctor that 
he spoke in a certain tone of defiance 
as he turned into the hall and disap- 
peared. 

“I presume you want to see the 
spot,” said Miss Benton. “You must 
go round the house that way and then 
down the last walk on the north side.” 





CHAPTER III. 

Dr. Lampkin and Hendricks turn- 
ed round the house, taking the walk to 
the left. As they were passing the 
drawing room windows Hendricks 
glanced in. 

“I see another young lady and two 
young men in there,” he said; “mem- 
bers of the house party, no doubt.” 

“Shall you search the house?” asked 
Lampkin. 

“I'd begin there first if it were not 
for disappointing the police. They 
think you don’t know your business if 





you don’t address your first inquiries 
to the corpse.” 

“I think I should begin at the house, 
too,” said Lampkin. 

“Why, old man?” 

“T don’t like the looks of that fellow 
Montcastle.” 

Hendricks said nothing. 

‘It looks to me as if there ‘were 
some sort of secret understanding be- 
tween him and this Miss Benton,’ the 
doctor went on, watching Hendricks’ 
inexpressive face. 

The detective stopped suddenly, 
turned and surveyed the building from 
the side, his sharp gray eyes fixed now 
on the windows, again on the doors. 
“Oh, beg pardon!” he said. “You were 
saying that Montcastle—yes, he start- 
ed out to catch the 1:30 train for New 
York, but for some reason or other de- 
cided not to leave.” 

“Are you sure of that?” asked Lamp- 
kin excitedly. 

“As sure as I can be of any of my 
deductions,” replied the detective, al- 
lowing his glance to rove down into 
the garden, where, at the end of the 
north walk, he could see a policeman 
on guard. 

“How can you be so devilish accu- 
rate?’ asked the doctor. 

Hendricks smiled. He drew the note- 
book from his pocket, opened it and 
took out the newspaper clipping. 

“It’s a time table,” he said. “You 
see, a pencil mark has been drawn 
here at the 1:30 train. That shows 
why the clipping was* preserved. I 
know it came from an afternoon pa- 
per because the schedule was changed 
yesterday. From the ragged edge of 
the paper, I can see that it was cut, 
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half torn, from a newspaper by an ex- 
cited person in a deuce of a hurry. 
From the way it had been crammed 
into the book.all in a wad and from 
the fact that the light of the electric 
lamp at the corner would reach to the 
spot where we found the book I judge 
it was consulted again after the cab 
started and that it slipped from the 
hands of the owner.” 

“Unnoticed by him?’ asked Lamp- 
kin. 

“Perhaps he knew it and was in too 
great a hurry to stop to regain it. You 
know Montcastle said, as if it were on 
the tip of his tongue, that it contained 
nothing of importance. That looks as if 
he had since he lost it calculated on 
the consequences of its being found.” 

an why didn’t he pick it up lat- 
er?’ 

“Might have been afraid the place 
was watched. I’— 

A door leading to the back veranda 
was opened. 

“Sh!” said Hendricks, covertly slid- 
ing the book into the pocket of his 
coat. 

Ralph Benton came down the steps 
and slowly approached them. 

“Mr. Minard Hendricks, I believe,” 
he began. “I am Ralph Benton. My 
sister told me you had come. If there 
is anything, Mr. Hendricks, that I can 
do to help you, I shall be only too will- 
ing. I want this thing run to the 
ground. Robbery was evidently not the 
motive, and if my father had an 
enemy”’— 

“Has an examination been made to 
show that your father was not rob- 
bed?” 

Dr, Lampkin saw the young man 
start. For fully 20 seconds he stared 








This is a very nice, neat and quick 
way to put up butter. These “tools” 
may be obtained of the dairy manufac- 
turers who advertise in The Farmer. 

TROUBLE IN CHURNING. 

What is the trouble with my cream? 
Have not had any trouble until the 
last two churnings, Cream does not 
thicken, and when we churn it froths 
and fills the churn almost full. 

Cows have been fed cornstalks, clo- 
ver hay, ground corn, also barley and 
wheat bran, mixed half and half. Salt 
is kept where they can help themselves 
when they want it. 





Fia. 2. 
Can’t get any butter out of the 
cream at all. Cows came _ fresh in 
February and March. The one that 
calved in February has dried up. 

Lenawee Co., Mich M. D. ALEXANDER. 

Both cows were so far along in lac- 
tation that the milk had become vis- 
cous or sticky. The per cent of fluids 
had decreased faster than the solids. 

If possible, secure a fresh cow, add 
the milk, raise the cream and churn 
all together. This will increase the per- 
cent of fluids and allow the fat glob- 
ules to rise to the top, thus securing 
more through separation of the cream 
from the milk. 

If you cannot secure another cow, 
try the following plan: Soon as 
through milking, take the milk into 
the house and dilute with quite warm 
water, say 25 per cent. If you wish, 
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at Hendricks with a wavering expres- 
sion of the eye without replying, and 
then he said awkwardly: 

“I don’t know—that is—I—I only 
thought it did not look that way. You 
see, my father’s valuables are always 
kept in the safe in his laboratory.” 

“Men have been killed for very small 
amounts,” said Hendricks, still study- 
ing the young man’s face. “If no exam- 
ination has yet been made, it would be 
impossible to say that robbery was not 
the motive. Who was first on the 
scene?” 


Fia. 


(To be continued.) 


The Dairy. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 

















SOME DAIRY TOOLS. 

“What hand tools do you use to put 
your butter in pound prints? What is 
the best kind of thermometer? 

We use a tested thermometer. like 
the one shown in Fig. 1. We like this 
best because it has a large bulb in the 
center which causes it to float high. 
The reading scale is entirely above the 
bulb, and one can easily read the tem- 
perature while the thermometer is 
immersed in the milk or cream. 

The next important tool we use is 
the butter spade, shown in Fig. 2. We 
have two different sizes. The spade is 
used to scrape down the cream in the 
churn, turn over, lift, press down and 
take up the granular butter in the 
churn. It is also used to handle the 
butter on the worker, and manipulate 
it when ready to print. 

Fig. 3 shows the butter printer. It 
is shown with the lever and printing 
block raised, ready to press down into 
the mess of butter on the worker. 
Both hands are used in pressing the 
printer down, a smooth. surface the 
size of the printer being first made by 
the spade on top of the butter. 

The spade is also used to press the 
butter into the printer, after it is lifted 
and turned upwards. The straight end 
of the spade is used as a “strike” to 
cut off the print even with the lower 
edge of the printer. Printing can be 
done very fast with this machine. 

Figs. 4 and 5 show the style of wood- 
en veneer wrapper we use on each 
pound print. It has an end and a 
side wrapper, and the two cuts show the 
package open and closed. 

We also use a sheet of parchment 
paper to wrap around the print of but- 
ter before enclosing in the wooden 
wrapper. The parchment and wrapper 
for each pound print costs about three- 
quarters of one cent, — 











1. 

heat the whole to 155 degrees, or 
even higher, stirring meanwhile to 
maintain an even temperature and pre- 
vent burning. 

It is better to set the can or recepta- 
cle containing the milk into a large 
dish containing water at nearly the 
boiling point. After thoroughly heat- 
ing the milk, set into a moderately cool 
room, inserting the can of milk into 
ice water. 

The idea is to cool the milk quickly. 
The fat globules will all rise to the 
top, as the milk is very fluid, and at 
or above the normal temperature while 
the cream is rising. There is nothing 
better than cold deep setting for milk, 
even in the winter time. 

Another thing is to look out for your 
temperature in churning. We should 
judge, from what you write, that the 
temperature of your cream was too 
low, Some times the addition of a 
small amount of warm water, raising 
the temperature to even 65 or 68 de- 
grees, will cause the butter to come. 

WANT BOOKS ON DAIRYING. 

Several dairymen write asking for 
one or more of the latest books on their 
business, and whether The Michigan 
Farmer people cannot furnish them. 





Fie. 3. 
The following are the latest and best 


books we can secure, and they are 
written by some of the very best ex- 
perts in the country: 

“Testing Milk and Its Products,” by 
Profs. Farrington and Woll. For the 
farmer or dairyman this is the most 
complete book on the subject ever is- 
sued. Every dairy farmer should send 
for a copy. Just published. Price $1.00. 
Sent from Farmer office, Detroit. 

“American Dairying,” by H, B. Gur- 
ler, is a complete practical work on 
general dairying and creamery man- 
agement. Price $1.00. 

“Milk and Its Products,” by Prof. H. 
H. Wing. A very complete book on the 
subject. Price $1.00. 

“Principles of Modern Dairy Prac- 





tice,” by Profs. Grotenfeldt and Woll. 
This book takes up the subject from a 
bacteriological standpoint, and is our 
favorite text book on this topic. Price 
$2.00. 

Send to The Michigan Farmer, De- 
troit, and any of the above books will 
be sent, postpaid, for price named. 
CREAM RAISING—-SALTING IN THE 

CHURN. 


I am working a fruit and dairy farm 
and would like to know if cream will 
rise quicker, and will there be any 
more of it if the milk is thinned with 
water at the time of straining? 

Can butter be salted in the churn 
with good results, and if so, how? 

Wayne Co., Mich. W. H. WINANS. 

See above. Many housekeepers set 
their pans of fresh warm milk on the 
hot stove and let it ‘“‘come to a scald;” 
then set away in shallow open pans on 
the pantry shelves for the cream to 
rise. Heating the milk raises the tem- 
perature and makes the milk more 
fluid, thus giving the fat globules a 
good opportunity to work their way to 
the surface of the milk. 

We do not like the plan of setting 
pans of milk on the hot stove. We 
should much rather thin and warm 
the milk, as suggested above. 





Fie. 4. 

Hot water, say at a temperature of 
110 degrees, may be turned into the 
milk as soon as brought into the house; 
then the milk may be set away as 
usual. But we advise you to use deep 
cold setting by immersing the cans of 
milk in ice cold water. 

We wish some of our brother farm- 
ers who still use the shallow open pan 
would thoroughly test the deep cold 
setting this winter. Have your barrel 
or tank located in a sheltered place 
where the water cannot freeze solid. 
Change the water frequently, for wa- 
ter will become foul or tainted, even 
in the coldest weather. 

To salt your butter in the churn, 
stop churning as soon as the butter is 
in a granular condition. Open the 





the effect could not be much 
in their proper use, such a 
creased profits soon pay for 


churn frequently and see that you do 
not churn too long. 

As soon as the buttermilk can be 
drawn off, without letting the butter 
run out too much, turn on fresh cold 
water. Agitate the butter enough to 
let the cold water run freely through, 
thus cutting out practically all the but- 
termilk. 

We use water the second time to 
fully complete this work of washing 
the butter. Then let the butter drain 
for a short time, until it can be lifted 
and turned with a spade or ladle 
without water dripping from the but- 
ter. 





Fie. 4, 

We spread out the butter along the 
churn bottom and evenly sift the salt 
over the surface. After adding a por- 
tion of the salt, we turn the butter 
over and add the remainder. 

We use about one and _ one-half 
ounces of salt to each pound of but- 
ter, in this process, as there is some 
loss from the after-working. This 
usually leaves a trifle less than an 
ounce of salt to each pound of but- 
ter. The butter should be afterwards 
worked by hand just enough to press 
out surplus moisture. 


Make the Dairy Pay. 


Sell a quarter of 
your herd and put 
half of the money 
thus obtained intoa 
Safety Hand Sepa- 
rator and the other 
balf into your pock- 
et. You will make 
more money than 
y u did before you 
bought the Sepa- 

ais rator and will have 
the cost of thé feed as extra profit. A 
Farm Separator will double the value of 


your dairy. 
P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa., Elgin, IL, 
Dubuque, Ia., Omaha, Neb. 

















more to your advantage, for, 
saving is effected that the in- 
the Separator. We have nu- 


merous testimonials that prove the price of the machine is 


soon returned in the increase 


the improvement in the QUALITY of the butter. 


will gladly send you copies 


request them. 


in product—to say nothing of 
We 


of these endorsements if you 


UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 


effectually skims all the milk that is run through it, 
thereby saving ALL the cream, or fat. It is also the 


greatest of | 
There are 
the United 


abor-saving devices. 
other machines called separators, BUT— 
States Separator IS THE BEST. It 


isn’t the best merely because we claim it to be— 
OUR CLAIMS ARE SUPPORTED IN EVERY 
COMPARATIVE TEST, proving conclusively that 
in actual use it is superior in every way to every 
other separator on the market. 


Why 


not send your address to us that we can 


mail you interesting particulars and catalogues? 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Yt. 








ence in 


THINK OF 


THE COW 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 





so that 


There is no work on the farm that pays better for 
thoughtful management. You may have had much experi- 


the feeding, breeding and management of a dairy. 


Your knowledge and experience would be worth much to 
others, and it must be true that others have knowledge and 
experience that can be worth much to you. 
terested in your own success and desire to manage your cows 


If you are in- 


they bring you tte largest possible return, make up 


your mind now to subscribe for HOARD’S DAIRYMAN. It 
puts you in touch with the most successful dairymen in-the 
United States. What these practical mea know and their 
experiences you will find in HOARD'S DAIRYMAN and it 
makes a 20-pave weekly that costs the reader but #1.00 to 
January Ist, 1899. If taken in connection with THE FARMER 
both papers can be secured to January Ist, 1899, at the low 


f 81.65. 
is in every sense of the word a journal for the farmer 
who desires to make a profit from his cows. It han- 


les this part of the farm work throughly, from the raising of the crops to the delivery of the product, milk 
S pater A year’s reading will convice *you that you cannot afford to be without it. Itis the leading 


dariy journal published in the English language. 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 





To every reader of The Farmer, and 
each member of every household into 
which it enters, we send a Christmas 
greeting, and wish them all the bless- 
ings which can come from “peace on 
earth, good will toward men.” 





The annual meeting of the American 
Oxford Down Record Association for 
1898, will be held in the city of Flint, 
this State, on Tuesday, January 11th, 
beginning at 10 o’clock a. m. The same 
day, but beginning at 1 o’clock p. m., 
the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Association will be held. Breeders from 
various sections of the United States 
and Canada will be present at these 
meetings, and they will prove both in- 
teresting and profitable to admirers of 
the breed. 





Nebraska is the greatest sugar-pro- 
ducing State in the Union, California 
excepted. Approximately, acreage to 
sugar beets in Nebraska for 1897 is 
10,000 acres, and sugar output at the 
end of the season will be not far from 
12,000,000 Ibs. There are in Nebraska 
49,176,660 acresofland;nearly one-half 
of this, or 24,500,000 acres is within the 
zone where the sugar beet attains its 
greatest perfection according to gov- 
ernment authority. As official statistics 
estimate that 1,000,000 to 1,250,000 
more acres devoted to sugar beet rais- 
ing would make it unnecessary for the 
United States to import a pound of 
sugar, it may readily be seen that it is 
possible for Nebraska to supply all the 
sugar consumed in the United States 
and have left over 20,000,000 acres in 
sugar lands from which to supply the 
work. 


introducing a bill into that body pro- 
viding for the founding of a university 
at government expense, under the con- 
trol of a board of regents and a uni- 
versity council, for the purpose of af- 
fording post-graduate instruction of the 
highest order. The scheme outlined 
proposes that the president of the 
United States is to be a member of the 
board of regents, and he is to appoint 
nine other members with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The other 
members of the board are to be the 
chief justice of the United States, the 
commissioner of education, the secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and the presidents of the National 
Academy of Sciences, the National 


Educational Association and of 
the university itself. This  out- 
line of the scheme will serve 


to show its scope. But we think the 
Congressmen back of it have entirely 
forgotten the sort of government they 
live under, and are proposing to have 
it usurp duties entirely foreign to its 
character, and the powers given it by 
the constitution. 

So far as a great national university 
is concerned it would probably be a 
good thing in some respects, although 
we foresee insuperable objections aris- 
ing from the conflict of opinions as to 
what should be taught, and especially 
in the lines of political economy, his- 
tory, ete., in which political and reli- 
gious opinions are sure to clash, Then 
the appointments by the President 
would be sure to follow partisan lines, 
and there would be an irrepressible 
conflict of ideas which would surely 
disrupt the institution, or render it 
valueless. 

But aside from these objections, we 
believe the people in the various States 
can best manage matters pertaining to 
educational questions. It is strictly 
their province, and they cannot escape 
this responsibility. It is also apparent 
that such a university, conducted by 
the government, would be carried on 
for the benefit of a few favored indi- 
viduals, while millions who would 
never be able to avail themselves of its 
privileges would foot the bills. 

So far as the country is concerned 
it is not so much greater privileges for 
a higher education that are required, 
but a system which will insure to all 
citizens the prime essentials of 
an education before they are 
compelled to turn their  atten- 
tion to securing a __ livelihood. 
The future of this country depends 
upon the general intelligence of the 
masses of the people, and their ability 
to perform the duties of citizens. A few 
highly educated people at the top, with 
an ignorant population as the founda- 
tion of the community, might be a good 
thing for the privileged class individ- 
ually, but certainly a poor dependence 
for the future well-being of the coun- 
try. 

Higher education may well be left to 
individual or associate enterprise if 
the State performs its whole duty to 
the youth of the country. Practically 
higher education stands in the same re- 
lation to the community as a trade or 
business. It is intended to give those 
who benefit by it greater opportunities 
for advancement, just as a trade gives 
the mechanic advantages over the un- 
skilled laborer. The cost of acquiring 
such advantages should, therefore, be 
met by those who profit by them, and 
not by the community at large. It may 
be urged that these advantages are 
open to all; but this is not true. If 
they were, and all availed themselves 
of them, there would have to be col- 
leges and universities maintained by 
the State in sufficient number to care 

for all those who attend the public 
schools—a college for every district or 





graded school. The expense would be so 





subject. 

As a matter of fact it looks as if the 
government was trying to do too much 
along certain lines for the people, and 
individualism and independence of 
character is giving way to a reliance 
upon the government for support. The 
young man and womanare being taught 
to look for easy places under the Na- 
tional, State or municipal governments, 
and to regard labor as degrading. This 
is contrary to the spirit of the Ameri- 
can government, tends to build up 
privileged classes, and if persisted in 
must destroy that independence of 
character which has always been the 
boast of Americans, and the great re- 
liance for the preservation of a repub- 
lican form of government. 





STEAM VS. ELECTRICITY FOR 
RAILWAYS. 





A few weeks ago we had something 
to say regarding the development of 
electrical lines of transportation, 
pointing out how much less_ they 
would cost than steam railways. Since 
then several articles have appeared in 
eastern journals relating the experi- 
ence of various companies who have 
been testing the difference between 
the two systems in a practical way. 
One of these is the New England Rail- 
road Company, which laid a third rail 
along its line between Hartford and 
New Britain, equipped the road with 
electric motor cars, and inaugurated 
half-hour service between the points 
named. It has been in use now for 
over a year. The president of the 
New England company recently made 
his annual report, and referring to the 
results of this experiment with elec- 
trie cars, said: 


“The competing line of electric cars 
between Boston and Dorchester have 
been responsible for a loss of more 
than 350,000 passengers during the 
year. * * * The passenger busi- 
ness between Hartford and New 
Britain over this road has for some 
time past averaged 750 passengers 
per day. It was likely to be entirely 
lost to the company by the construc- 
tion of a parallel trolley line between 
the two points.” 


It was with a view of saving the 
business that the third rail was laid 
between New Britain and Hartford. 
The president said further that dur- 
ing the sixteen weeks following May 
24, and ending September 12, the 
travel on the electric rosd amounted 
to over 300,000, instead of about 75,000 
passengers as would normally have 
been carried by steam. He says that 
if the third rail should continue as sat- 
isfactory during the winter as it has 
proved since its installation an exten- 
sion of the service to Fosterville or 
Bristol would seem to be clearly desir- 
able. 

This experience of the New England 
Railway seems to point out very 
clearly how railroads can not only es- 
cape the severe competition of the trol- 
Jey lines, but use them to produce a 
larger income where the population is 
sufficiently dense to call for greater 
accommodation than can be given 
with advantage by steam railways. 
With a third rail, the laying of which 
would not cost nearly as much as lay- 
ing a whole track for a trolley line, 
half-hour service could be given to 
suburban towns or between large 
cities where the distance is not too 
great, with the absolute certainty that 
travel would be at least doubled, and 
the public carried at considerable less 
expense per head. Then connecting 
trolley lines could be extended into 
sections where it would not pay to 
run 4 steam railway, and the business 
of those sections could be made trib- 
utary to the main line. It seems 
quite apparent that if steam railways 
do not take some such means as adopt- 
ed by the New England road, their 





parallel their roads sooner or later 
wherever the prospects for a paying 
business are favorable. 

The last issue of the American En- 
gineer, Car Builder and Railroad Jour- 
nal has this to say on the same sub- 
ject: 

“In some cases a system which oc- 
cupies an intermediate position be- 
tween the present steam and electric 
methods seems to be necessary, and 
several roads are now seriously con- 
sidering the adoption of such a plan. 
Steam appears to be the most natural 
power for this service, and a revival 
of the steam dummy is a strong prob- 
ability. It is necessary to divide the 
power into small units, with a proper 
regard to the proportion of paying and 
non-paying weight; and the steam mo- 
tor car recommends itself in these par- 
ticulars. A motor car with accommo- 
dations for sixty passengers would 
permit of handling the business dur- 
ing the hours of ordinary traffic, and 
during the busy hours by giving the 
engine power enough trailers could be 
added for the heavier travel. It is not 
believed that the resources of steam 
have been exhausted, and the efli- 
ciency of finely divided steam power 
ought to be known before going ex- 
expense of electric work.” 


HOW TO GET BACON HOGS. 








Armour received to-day a double 
deck of choice Canadian bacon hogs 
direct from Ontario. Duty and all 
these 180@210-lb hogs will cost close 
to $6 laid down here. It is proposed 
to make a test of them, together with 
an equal number of the best United 
States bacon hogs, and carefully brand 
the meat as American bacon. The 
product of the two lots will be kept 
separate, and it is desired to see how 
they will sell on the English market. 
If the hogs grown upon ground peas, 
barley, rye and shorts produce much 
better results than the Western corn- 
fed hogs, an effort will doubtless be 
made to get our hog growers to pro- 
duce bacon hogs in the same or a bet- 
ter way.—Drovers’ Journal. 


If Mr, Armour, or any other man or 
firm who cures bacon, will come to 
eastern Michigan he will find lots of as 
good bacon hogs as are raised in any 
country. They are not grown on corn, 
but on a mixed diet, made up of pas- 
ture, different grains, roots, milk, 
fruits, etc. If he will agree to pay $1 
per 100 pounds above the average 
price of the usual run of hogs, say 
$4.25@4.30 per hundred, he will get 
such hogs by the thousand. But the 
buyers of light bacon hogs have com- 
bined to cut down their price, and 
they are selling but little above the 
price of medium and heavy weights. 
If they will pay the difference which 
should exist between the bacon hogs 
and other grades they will get all they 
want; and there will be no need to go 
across the border for Canadian hogs. 
As values range at present in the Chi- 
cago market, there is no money grow- 
ing bacon hogs in the corn belt. It 
pays better to put the corn into heavy 
hogs, which carry more of the crop to 
market per head, and hence there are 
fewer hogs to handle and care for. 
When the packers make the proper al- 
lowance for the difference in value be- 
tween the different grades of hogs, 
there will be no lack of those suitable 
to the requirements of the bacon 
curer. It is a question of price, and 
with that satisfactory, neither the 
breed nor the feed will stand in 
the way of the demand being fully 
met. The way to get good bacon hogs 
is to pay for them. 





The merit of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is proven by 
the many wonderful cures it is accomplishing. 


re 
Easy Way to Smoke Meat. 

On another page of this issue will be found an 
ad. of Hickory Extract. which is a liquid smoke 
reduced to that form by distillation. The manu- 
facturers claim for it that applied to meat it will 
preserve it indefinitely and bers ag that delicious 
flavor produced by the old smoke house and hick- 
ory smoke, 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


SUGAR BEETS. 


During the past year I have noticed 
several articles in The Farmer speak- 
ing in rather glowing terms of the 
sugar beet industry, quoting liberally 
from our Secretary of Agriculture, who 
seems to be full of enthusiasm on the 
subject, and in a recent issue of The 
Farmer the chief chemist, Dr. Wiley, 
follows in the same line as does the 
secretary, Mr. Wilson. 

Now, I confess that I am a little 
skeptical in regard to the benefit to 
accrue to the farmer in raising sugar 
beets. First, the soil must be adapted; 
then it must be plowed or loosened to 
the depth of 16 inches, and worked to 
a fine tilth; then comes sowing and 
transplanting, to be followed by good 
cultivation. The soil must be deep, for 
if the beets grow above the surface 
that part is unfit for sugar. The beets, 
when grown, must be of a uniform 
size, weighing from two to three 
pounds, all prongy ones discarded, and 
they must test at least 12 per cent. 
sugar. After the farmer has grown his 
beets he delivers them to the factory 
—and then, who gets the sugar? Why, 
bless your heart, the manufacturer of 
course. You don’t suppose for a mo- 
ment that he is going to invest about 
$300,000 in a plant unless there is a 
good prospect of getting what sugar 
there is in it; not much. The farmer 
may possibly get the bare cost of rais- 
ing the beets, but the other fellow gets 
the bounty. Then again it is claimed 
that the people of the United States 
consume about 2,000,000 tons of sugar 
annually, less than one-fourth of 
which is produced by our people, the 
rest is imported from France, Germany 
and other countries, and this sugar is 
paid for with our surplus agricultural 
products. Now, if our people produce 
all of the sugar we consume, we ruin 
that industry abroad, and take from 
those people the power to buy our agri- 
cultural products. They will have to 
turn their attention to the raising of 
wheat and other things that we now 
sell them. 

This world is a great big family, and 





* we must not expect that we are going 


to raise and sell to the rest of the 
world everything they need, and take 
none of their products in return. It 
won’t work. It makes me think of one 
of our former Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. LeDuc, who was going to 
have the people of the United States 
raise their own teas. We were going to 
be independent of China, Japan and 
the rest of creation as far as tea was 
concerned. But it was a flat failure, 


‘and we are still dependent on the al- 


mond-eyed Celestials for the cup that 
cheers, and it’s all right, too. 

Then another point: if we stop the 
importation of sugar, the United States 
treasury will be shy about $50,000,000 
annually of revenue; that, in addition 
to our present monthly deficit of $9,- 
000,000, will necessitate a change in our 
fiscal laws, or else the government will 
have to issue more bonds, as the money 
to carry on the government must be 
raised from some source. We should 
try and hold the foreign market for our 
surplus products as long as possible, 
and I am willing to pay my share of 
revenue on imported sugar; but I am 
not willing to pay tribute to the sugar 
trust; neither do I think it is neces- 


sary if we had honest lawmakers. 
Barry Co., Mich. WM. H. MERRICK. 
ee Nr nn 


F he Michi F x 
NOTES FROM ST. CLAIR COUNTY. 


This is our first snow of the season. 
We are entering into the winter in 
very good shape; barns well filled with 
hay and grain; wheat that looked poor 
till October rains came on will go into 
the winter fully up to the average; fall 
plowing all done; corn husked and all 
fall work in good shape. 

The late rains and fall weather have 
left the roads in a very muddy con- 
dition, so that it will take a good deal 
of snow to cover the rough places, and 
make good sleighing on country roads. 

Our supervisors took the preliminary 
steps last fall towards adopting the 
good road system for our country 
roads. It will be submitted to a vote 
of the people at the spring elections. 
In this county the incorporated towns 
and cities pay five-eighths of all the 
taxes, and none of this money can, un- 
less under special circumstances, be 
used within their limits; yet there is a 
strong opposition developing among 
some of our best farmers against the 
law. Heretofore they have been 
obliged to build their roads alone; now, 
when more than half the expense is to 
be paid by the cities, they object to it, 
and it is feared that the law will be 
defeated. 





The dry weather in the late summer 
ripened the fruit buds early, and there 
was no second growth started after the 
October rains, so we think that we are 
in a good condition to stand colder 
weather than we had last year, and not 
lose our crop. We had only a partial 
crop of peaches, and those only of the 
most hardy varieties, and other fruits 


were injured more or less. 
L. B. RICE. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 








Michigan. 

The Detroit and Oakland electric 
road has adopted a “block” system 
which, it is believed, will greatly les- 
sen the chances of accidents. 

In the Owosso Coal Co.’s new shaft 
a splendid four-foot vein of coal has 
been struck at a depth of eighty feet. 
The new shaft is forty rods west of 
the old shaft, which was abandoned 
because of its poor timbering. The 
company controls 400 acres of land, 
under which it is estimated there are 
4,000 tons of coal an acre. 

The Farmers’ Grange of Ash town- 
ship, Monroe Co., is building a new 
hall, and a novel scheme was adopted 
last week to raise money to assist in 
its construction. The farmers divided 
into two teams, thirty on a side, and 
had a sparrow killing contest. The 
two sides killed enough of the little 
pests to net something like $50 from 
the bounty on them. 

Mr. Charles T. Hyne, an aged and 
highly respected resident of Brighton, 
died on Friday of last week. He was 
a native of Prussia, coming to Amer- 
ica in 1840. He has resided in Brigh- 
ton ever since that time—a period of 
57 years. He erected Brighton’s first 
wheat elevator in 1872 and immediate- 
ly became one of the most prominent 
grain dealers in Southern Michigan. 
He retired in 1891 and his son Fred 
now conducts the business so well es- 
tablished by his father. Mr. Hyne 
leaves a wife and eight children. 

General. 

The government has bought 16 acres 
of land at the summit of Lookout 
Mountain, to be converted into a na- 
tional park. 

The city election in Boston, Mass., 
last Tuesday was an exciting one, the 
present mayor, Josiah Quincy, Demo- 
crat, being re-elected by a small ma- 
jority. 

Miss Leila Herbert, the only unmar- 
ried daughter of ex-Secretary of the 
Navy Hilary A. Herbert, committed 
suicide Tuesday morning by jumping 
from a third-story window at her 
father’s home in Washington. She 
had recently sustained an accident 
which threatened to render her a crip- 
ple for life. 

Washington Hesing, ex-postmaster 
of Chicago, and a politician and news- 
paper man of national reputation, 
died suddenly of heart trouble last 
Saturday afternoon. His wife, return- 
ing from a reception, found him dead 
upon a sofa, where he had evidently 
lain down for a short nap. He was 
one of Chicago’s most enterprising 
citizens, and apparently had many 
years of usefulness before him, as he 
had not yet reached his 49th birthday. 





Secretary W. Z. Hutchinson, of 
Flint, notifies us that the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
hold its annual convention Dec. 31st 
and Jan. 1st at the Donovan house, in 
Mt. Pleasant. First session on the even- 
ing of the 31st. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all. 

HH 


COUNTY FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 





The following are the assignments 
for January and February, 1898: 

Alpena—Alpena, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Jan. 11-12. 

Alcona—Harrisville, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Jan. 12-13. 

Iosco—Tawas City, Thursday and Fri- 
day, Jan 13-14, 

Arenac—Omer, Friday and Saturday, 
Jan, 14-15. 
Pa - uaimae Monday and Tuesday, 
an, -18. 

Huron—Bad Axe, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Jan. 18-19. 

Sanilac—Carsonville, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Jan. 19-20. 

St. Clair—Smith’s Creek, Thursday and 
Friday, Jan. 20-21. 

Macomb—Romeo, Friday and Saturday, 
Jan. 21-22, 

Oceana—Hart, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Jan. 18-19. 

Muskegon—Montague, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Jan. 19-20. 
Pn: + Snecma Thursday and Friday, 
an. 20-21. 

Allegan—Otsego, Friday and Saturday, 
Jan. 21-22. 

Montcalm—Sheridan, Monday and Tues- 
day, Jan. 24-25. 

Ionia—Ionia, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Jan. 25-26. 

Ingham—Mason, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Jan. 26-27. ; 

Eaton—Charlotte, Thursday and Friday, 
Jan, 27-28, : 





jn ze Friday and Saturday, 
a mine Tuesday and Wednes- 
oe, mwas cane 
day, Feb. 3-4, P 7 
. aynkeb A Friday and Satur- 
aklan 7 
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Thursday, Feb. 2-3. 
unten” Thursday and Fri- 
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Isabella—Mt. Pleasant, - 
urday, Feb, ik _— and Sat 
ashtenaw—Manchester, Tu 
Wednesday, Feb. Isle eeaay and 
Hillsdale—Reading, 
Terry. — 16-17. 
ackson—Hanover, Thursda - 
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alhoun—Burlington, Frida: - 
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Wednesday and 


“State Round-Up’—Agricultural Col- 
Friday, Feb ae ey | Thursday, 
ONE-DAY FARMERS’ INSTITUTES, 
The following are the assignments 

for January, 1898: 


St. Clair—Capac, Tuesday, Jan. 4; Avoca, 
Pherae J — £5 — Thursday, 
. 6; air, Friday ees BGs 
Saturday, Jan. 4 y, Jan. 7; St. Clair, 
uron—Sand Beach, Tuesday Jan. 4; 
a, Mg mg ome Jan, 8; Fe Wi 
ay, Jan. 6; eon es 
Sheridan,’ Saturday, Jan 8’ stasis 
Eaton—Sunfield, Tuesday Jan. 4; 
Grand Ledge, Wednesday, Jan. 5; Dimon- 
dale, Thursday, Jan. 6; Eaton Rapids, 
Friday, Jan. 7; Olivet, Saturday, Jan. 8. 


Cure sick headache, bad P| 

taste in the mouth, coated 

tongue, gas in the stomach, } aa 
distress and indigestion. Do 


not weaken, but have tonic effect. 25 cents. 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 











Genesee—Montrose, Wednesday, Jan. 5; 
Mt. Morris, Thu.sday, Jan. 6; Mundy, 
Friday, Jan. 7. 

Livingston—Fowlerville, Thursday, Jan. 
6; Pinckney, Friday, Jan. 7; Brighton, 
Saturday, Jan. 8 

Oakland—South Lyon, Monday, Jan. 10; 
Farmington, Tuesday Jan. 11; Pontiac, 
Wednesday, Jan. 12; Rochester, Thurs- 
day, Jan. 13; Holly, Friday, Jan. 14. 

St. Joseph—Centreville, Thursday, Jan. 
13; Mendon, Friday, Jan. 14; Colon, Sat- 
urday, Jan. 15. 

Washtenaw—Chelsea, Tuesday, Jan. 11; 
Webster, Wednesday, Jan. 12; Salem, 
Thursday, Jun. 18; Augusta, Friday, Jan. 
14; Ypsilanti, Saturday Jan, 15. 

Gratiot—Fores. Hill, Monday, Jan. 17; 
Elwell, Tuesday, Jan. 18; Lafayette, 
Wednesday, Jan. 19; Washington Centre, 
me Jan. 20; Fulton Centre, Friday, 
an. 21. 


Jackson—Springport, Tuesday, Jan. 18; 
Rives Junction, Wednesday, Jan, 19; 
Munith, Thursday, Jan. 20; Norvell, Fri- 
day, Jan. 21. 

Calhoun—Homer, Monday, Jan. 24; Eck- 
ford, Tuesday, Jan. 25; Partello, Wednes- 
day, Jan. 26; Battle Creek, Thursday, 
Jan. 27; West Leroy, Friday, Jan, 28. 


When writing to advertisers please 
mention Michigan Farmer 


GOOD POSITIONS 


secured by graduates of Dodge’s Institute of 
Telegraphy, Valparaiso, Ind. Tuition, full course, 
(time unlimited) including typewriting, 835; by the 
month 87. Good board $1.40; furnished room 25c. per 
week. Good demand for operators. Catalog free. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


Lakeside Farm, 207 acres five miles nortneast of 
Greepville. Good potato and excellent pasture land; 
living water in every fleld. Will sell very cheap. 
Address CLINT GREEN, Grattan, Kent Co., Mich. 


DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE 


165 acres No. 1 land, three miles from town. 
Address Box 45, ROCHESTER. Michi. 


FARM T0 RENT For cash or on shares, one 

’ * of Washtenaw county's good 
farms, consisting of 240 acres. located in southern 
part of Webster township. Party must be responsi- 























ble. A good chance for the right man. References 
required. For particulars address 
BH. L. CRANSON, lelhi Mills, Mich. 


CHEAP FARMS. 99.198 Went, 4 HOME? 
& small payment down, the balance on long time, a 
little each year. Come and see us or te 

THE CROSWELL COMPANY 
Croswell, Sanilac Co., Mich. 


COMMERCIAL 
COURSE aero AFTON COLLEGE, Afton, Ia. 








at home by mail. Afton College,in- 
e*rporated, Diplomas. Low tuition. 
Write forcatalog. Address PRESI- 














FORA 

NEW 

Cameras, Boxing Gloves, Sporting Goods, Guns, Wat- 
ches, etc. Catal Free. Quotations on any article, 
Dept. B, American Supply Co. 218 LaSalle St. Chicago 
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As many Micuican Farmer subscribers desire to take more than one other 
paper in combination with the Farmer or wherethe order for the other paper was 
not sent at the same time asthe order for THE FARMER, a separate price has been 


made on each paper. 


Each subscriber to THE FARMER will be entitled to one other 


paper at the combination price but no more. Where more thanone paper is wanted, it 
will be charged for at price given in second column. In order to take advantage of the 


combination price, 
Sample copiesof other 
samples of THE MIcHIGAN FARMER on 


both papers must be ordered at the same time and for the same person. 
pers must be ordered direct from the publishers. 


ly. 
Address all orders b THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mith. 
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Che Householb. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WooD. 








We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions upon 
ary subject which is under discussion, or which 
they wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, ard we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
SING A SONG OF CHRISTMAS. 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
Stockings in a row— 
Little ones and big ones— 
Santa Claus will know 
Which belongs to Jennie, 
Which belongs to Joe. 
Sing a song of Christmas, 
Stockings in a row. 





Sing a song of Christmas, 
Ground with snow is white; 
Merry bells are ringing, 
Eyes are shining bright. 
Skating, coasting, sleighing,— 
Santa came last night,— 
Sing a song of Christmas, 
Day of all delight. 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
Stomach ache and woe,— 
Ate too many good things, 
Mamma says it’s so. 
Peppermint and catnip— 
It’s just awful, oh!— 
Sing a song of Christmas, 
Stomach ache and woe. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT. 

First, let me wish you one and all 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. 

It is the sincere desire of the House- 
hold editor’s heart that in every home 
where these words will be read there 
may be love, and joy, and peace upon 
this glad day of days. If there are 
gifts—as there undoubtedly will be, 
and if there is a bountiful feast upon 
the board around which are gathered 
friends and relatives, so much the bet- 
ter. If there are merry shouts and 
happy, childish voices mingling with 
the deeper tones of the older ones bet- 
ter still, for no Christmas gathering is 
complete without the little ones who 
were especially beloved by Him whose 
birth we to-day commemorate. No 
doubt in every home there will be 
turkey, or chicken pie, perhaps both. 
There will be other good things galore, 
beginning with oysters, raw or stewed, 
and winding up with wonderful frosted 
cakes and delicious pies. Every family 
makes an extra effort at Christmas 
time to spread the festive board with 
good cheer. Yet after all what is of 
far greater importance than all this is 
that we have the real Christmas spirit 
in our hearts, the love for our neighbor 
without which we miss the true im- 
port of the day. For God so loved the 
world that he gave His only begotten 
Son to die that we might live. 

a * * 


Too often the day is perverted from 
Its true meaning. “Peace on earth, 
and good will to men,” the angels sang 
on that first Christmas morning, and 
if any of us have ill will toward an- 
other this is a good time to drop it. 
Life is too short to be spent in harbor- 
ing ill-feeling, and “holding a grudge” 
against anybody is not very commend- 
able business. 

Neighbors sometimes fall out, and 
months and years pass without the 
exchange of a word. How foolish to 
indulge in such animosities. Those 
living near together ought to be the 
best of friends. In the country one 
particularly needs friends, and neigh- 
bors surely ought to be such. Society 
here is, at the best, altogether too little 
enjoyed. We want the good will of 
everybody we meet. A little chat over 
the fence with a neighbor while the 
horses are resting in the furrow does 
a man good; and any woman will tes- 
tify that the best kind of calls are the 
ones where a neighbor runs in for a 
while, perhaps in the morning, with a 
shawl over her head and the kitchen 
apron on. 

O, these neighborhood quarrels, how 
much trouble they make? Quarrels of 
fathers carried down to the grave and 
borne on by the next generation. 
Quarreling over a line fence or over a 
ditch isof frequentoccurrence, entailing 
ill-will and anger, hard words, and all 
sorts of uncomfortable things. Unruly 
stock has caused more ill-feeling and 
more quarrels between neighbors than 
almost anything else. If only men 
would remember the words of the 
Golden Rule all this might be avoided. 
Courts and lawyers would find little to 
do and all mankind be the gainer. But 
instead of this how often do we read 
of a calf or a pig which is the innocent 





cause of litigation extending over a 
period of years, resulting in lawyers 
and other fees eating up a hundred 
times the value of the animal, to say 
nothing of the worse result—ill-will 
and anger between those who should 
be friends. 
m * 

What a good time is the present one 
to settle all these old scores. Bury the 
hatchet so deep that it will never be 
resurrected. Go to thy neighbor and 
say. “Life is too short to be mis- 
spent in this way. Here’s my hand! 
Let’s drop the quarrel and be friends. 
Do this even if you feel sure you have 
been the injured one. Let the day 
which commemorates the birth of the 
Christ child witness the reconciliation 
of those who have been estranged, 
whether of neighbors, of fathers and 
sons, brothers and sisters, or of any- 
body else. It doesn’t pay to be forever 
at variance with no matter whom. 

Costly gifts we may be unable to 
bestow, but the gift of a kindly and lov- 
ing spirit can surely be ours; and in 
tenfold measure will this be a blessing 
to those about us rather than the other. 


— OOO 
A CHRISTMAS REVERIE. 





*Tis evening, the day is gone, a pbeau- 
tiful winter’s day; little we know what 
is has brought, what taken away. An- 
other day, loaded with a thousand 
cares, another milestone passed. 
Beautiful is this magic hour; beauti- 
ful the scene without. Earth cover- 
ed with its mantle of white, the 
fast gathering and deepening shades 
of twilight. 

As I lie by my window and muse 
on the scene without, I start with a 
shock and tremor from under the 
avalanche of sorrow which the days 
gone by have brought and think of the 
dear old parents, the husband and child 
that are left. In the present, only, 
can we work; for the future we can 
plan. n the near future is Christ- 
mas, that time of joy and peace, and 
though grief presses upon us, let us 
make this a time long to be remember- 
ed, for the world at its best is so full 
of pain and sorrow, there is so 
much of toil and struggling, anguish 
and disappointment that we welcome 
with delight the yule time. 

Let us gather at the old home, if 
possible, that spot dearer than any 
other spot on earth. Surely the love 
of home is a holy one, it is interwoven 
with all that is pure, deep and lasting 
in human affection. Go where we will, 
the heart looks back with earnest 


longing to the home of our parents. 


Let us in any and every way gladden 
the hearts of those who have shelter- 
ed us in their hearts and in their 
homes, who fain would have kept life’s 
sorrows from us. Let us have the 
Christmas tree, the token of remem- 
brance, the cheerful fires, and above 
all and over all—love. 

Let rf one say. “I can do nothing 
this year.” Do something, be it ever 
so little, for ere another Christmas 
comes our dear ones may be gone. 

For the old people, or the invalid, 
nothing gives more comfort than those 
home made slippers, the tops crochet- 
ed of Germantown yarn, sewed on to 
wool lined soles, which one can buy 
at any store. Another little gift, 
beautiful as an ornament, useful as a 
hairpin or match holder, is one of the 
small sized beer mugs, painted on the 
inside some delicate color, and the 
handle tied with ribbon. 

Let us do all we can for our own 
loved ones, and let us not forget others, 
those whose burdens may be lightened 
by some little act of love or of 
thoughtfulness on our part. 

GAIL LESLIE. 

(Does not the above, from one who 
so recently suffered deep bereavement 
in the death, by horrible accident, of a 
lovelyce hild, and who has herself been 
confined to her bed ever since, teach 
us a lesson of unselfishness and love? 
Surely if one thus afflicted can think 
of others at such a time, we who have 
our dear ones with us should do so. 
Let not this lesson, all unintended 
though it was, be unheeded.—Ed.) 





Flavia writes that she hopes a pat- 
tern for cloth mittens will be sent the 
Household, also for double yarn mit- 
tens. She says her husband finds 
cloth mittens invaluable in handling 
wood. Anyone having a good pattern 
for men’s cloth mittens please make 
it known. Directions for knitting 
double yarn mittens were given last 
week. 





A pillow or cushion laid over the feet 
outside the bed will keep them from 
getting cold in a room where no fire is 
kept, and will also warm them after 
they have become cold. 





USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL, 


CARD BASKET. 

This little basket is for holding play- 
ing cards. It is made of thick paste- 
board, plush and satin. Cut five 
pieces of the pasteboard; the two 
pieces for the sides are 7 inches long 
and 3 wide; the end pieces, 4 inches 
long and 3 wide. Cover the bottom 
piece on one side with dark blue 
sateen, that is for the under side; on 
the other side lay two layers of white 
wadding and over it put a covering of 
coral-pink satin; cut the satin and the 
lining large enough so as to allow a 
good turning in, and sew them very 
neatly together. For the sides and 
end pieces, cover one side of each 
piece with the peacock-blue plush, and 
the other sides with coral-pink satin. 














Fig. 1. 
Before putting on the satin, put two 
layers of wadding on the pasteboard; 
sprinkle the wadding with sachet pow- 
der; put on the satin and sew to the 
plush. The plush is for the outside of 
the basket; the satin, the lining. Af- 
ter all the pieces are covered, sew 
them around to the bottom piece, then 
sew them together at the corners. For 
the handle, take a piece of pasteboard 
1 inch wide and 8 inches long and 
fasten across the basket as shown in 
illustration; this is covered by wind- 
ing ribbon around it. The ribbon is one 
inch wide and in color to match the 
peacock blue plush. For the bows, use 
two shades of ribbon—peacock blue 
and coral-pink—one inch wide. On 
one side of the basket paint a small 
spray of bright-colored flowers. 
HEAD REST. 

Make a bolster of thick cloth 10 inch- 
es long and 9 inches in circumference, 
and fill it very full with feathers. The 
covering is of dark red China silk. Cut 





Fig. 2. 
the silk 14 inches long and 8 inches 
wide; line the ends with gold-colored 


China silk; sew this together and 
place it over the bolster, leaving the 
ends in frills, as you will see by the 
illustration. Gold-colored satin ribbon,’ 
1% inches wide, is tied around each 
end of the bolster, with bows, and is 
left in a long loop made of plush, by 
which to hang it over the chair back. 





A NEW YEAR’S DINNER. 


Oysters on half shell; tomato soup, 
roast chicken, cranberry jelly; baked 
sweet potatoes, potato balls; squash, 
canned peas, suet pudding; cocoanut 
cake, pound cake, chocolate custard; 
mixed nuts, oranges, tea, coffee, milk. 

Roast chicken.—Have the chickens 
nicely dressed; leave out the _ liver, 
gizzard and heart to be chopped and 
put into the gravy. Fill the body of 
the fowl with a force-meat made of 
bread crumbs moistened with butter 
and eggs—to each fowl a good-sized 
piece of butter, two eggs and a little 
sweet cream. Season with pepper, 
salt and nutmeg. Put the chicken in 
& moderate oven and bake an hour 
and a half or until done. Baste it with 
butter or clarified drippings. Having 
stewed the neck, gizzard, liver and 
heart in just a little water, strain it 
and mix it hot with the gravy that 


has dripped from the fowl. Thicken 
this with browned flour and add it to 
the liver, heart and gizzard which have 
been chopped fine. Send to table with 


, the chicken and serve with cranberry 
; jelly. Around the chicken, on the plat- 


ter, put a row of potato balls. 

Potato Balls.—Boil in salted water 
till well done some fine pared pota- 
toes. Mash them and season with 
salt and pepper. To each pint of mash- 
ed potatoes add a piece of butter the 
size of an egg, a little flour (about two 
heaping teaspoonfuls), and two well- 
beaten eggs. Mix and make into small 
balls and fry a light brown in hot 
lard. 

Suet Pudding.—Chop very fine as 
much beef suet as will make a cupful. 
Grate one heaping cupful of bread 
crumbs; boil one quart of sweet milk 
and pour it hot on the bread. Cover 
it and set it aside until it gets cool. 
Beat six eggs very light; stir the suet 
and one cupful of flour alternately 
into the bread and milk, and add by 
degrees the eggs. Then stir in three- 
quarters of a cup of good molasses. 
Lastly stir in one tablespoonful of 
powdered nutmeg and cinnamon mix- 
ed. Pour this into a buttered tin and 
steam for three hours over a big kettle 
filled with boiling water. Keep it boil- 
ing steadily. Serve immediately after 
taking from the fire. Eat with lemon 
sauce. 

Chocolate Custard.—Scrape very fine 
a quarter of a pound of Baker’s choc- 
olate and pour on it half a teacupful 
of boiling water. Cover and let it stand 
on the back of the stove till it has dis- 
solved; stir it a few times. Beat 
eight eggs very light, leaving the 
whites of three. Stir them by degrees 
into a quart of sweet cream alternate- 
ly with the melted chocolate and four 
heaping tablespoonfuls of powdered 
white sugar. Put this mixture into 
custard cups and bake twelve minutes. 
Beat the whites of the three eggs to a 
stiff froth and add three teaspoonfuls 
of powdered sugar and beat again. 
When the custard is cold heap the 
frosting on the top of each custard. 
Serve cold with sweet cream sweeien- 
ed and flavored with vanilla. 

Cocoanut Cake.—To the well-beaten 
yolks of four eggs add two cupfuls of 
granulated sugar. half a cup of butter, 
one cup of sweet milk, three and a 
quarter cups of sifted flour, one level 
teaspoonful of soda, two of cream of 
tartar, the whites of two eggs well 
beaten. Stir this well and bake in two 
layer tins. For filling—Grate one co- 
coanut, beat the whites of the two 
eggs and add half a pound of granu- 
lated sugar; mix thoroughly with the 
grated cocoanut and spread this on the 
top and between the layers of the cake 
when they are cold. 

Citron Pound Cake.—One pound of 
granulated sugar, one pound of sifted 
flour, three-quarters of a pound of but- 
ter, nine eggs, one pound of citron cut 
very fine; cream the butter and sugar 
together, add the yolks of the eggs 
well beaten, then the flour and well- 
whipped whites. Beat well and put a 
layer of the batter into a well-buttered 
tin and sprinkle it thickly with the cut 
citron; then add another layer of the 
batter and sprinkle with citron, and so 
on till the batter is all used; have a 
layer of batter on the top. Bake slow- 
ly am hour and a half. When the cake 
is cold spread over the top an icing 
made of the white of one egg and con- 
fectioner’s sugar. Use enough sugar so 
that the icing will not run. Cut tiny 
squares of the citron and put them 
around the edge of the cake, sinking 
well into the icing. Cut a round piece 
of citron the size of a silver half-dollar 
and put it in the middle of the frosting. 

ILKA. 





Several letters have been received 
too late to be of use before Christ- 
mas which would have been very help- 
ful to those making presents had they 
been sent earlier. We shall print them 
just the same, as gift-making is not 
wholly confined to the Holidays. There 
are birthdays and other special occa- 
sions to be remembered throughout 
the year. 








— 
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GOOD WORDS FOR THE UPPER 
PENINSULA. 





I am interested in The Household 
and feel called upon to say a few 
words, for I see so much, especially of 
late, that suits me. 

Prof. Wadsworth’s defense of the 
College of Mines, in a recent Farmer, 
was, in my estimation, just as it 
should be. We have a grand county 
and it is the right place for a poor 
man, for during all the time when 
Southern Peninsula farmers were cry- 
ing hard times we were never so pros- 
perous. Everything we raised was sold 
at nearly double your prices. Yes, in 
many cases your prices were quad- 
rupled. For instance, when you could 
not sell potatoes for 10 cents a bushel 
we had no trouble in selling any 
amount at our farm in the woods for 
40 cents. We kept six cows and I had 
the pleasure of making butter to my 
heart’s content. We sold it to private 
customers at from 20 to 25 cents per 
pound, I say kept, for we are now sell- 
ing them and slaughtering our other 
cattle, preparatory to going away. We 
sell our beef and pork for six cents, 
delivered at the camps, for we are in 
a lively lumbering country. 

Snow at present is not over six 
inches deep. We have no neighbors, 
except camps, nearer than the villages, 
five and six miles away. No school; I 
teach my six children at home. And, 
Nancy Jane, I am compelled to feed my 
babies, too. Iam sure they wouldstarve 
if I did not. My mother never fed hers; 
I could scarcely bring myself to do so 
either until I discovered I was surely 
starving my first child. I began, in 
fear and trembling, to feed him the 
least bit of the most digestible food, 
such as oatmeal mush and milk, care- 
fully prepared, then gradually increas- 
ed the amount. That was when he was 
five months old, and the way he and 
the succeeding five gained was very 
visible and gratifying. 

My own experience teaches me that 
mothers differ, and where one has nour- 
ishment sufficient for the needs of her 
child, another sadly lacks in quality if 
not in quantity. 

Houghton Co. ROBIN HOOD’S MARIAN. 


SINGLE WOMEN. 





Some time ago our editor wrote 
about single women, and while I en- 
dorse all said of their value and gen- 
eral usefulness, I thought of some fea- 
tures of their life which she failed to 
mention, perhaps because she did not 
know so well as I who used to dwell 
within their circle. 

Of the many changes which have oc- 
curred in social conditions within the 
past quarter of a century, none are 
more marked than the standing of the 
single woman, Indeed, there were no 
single women in my time. They were 
“old maids’ and were supposed to be 
that because they could not possibly 
marry. Newspaper wit, neighborhood 
remarks, family mirth and often sug- 
gestions which cut like a two-edged 
sword, because coming from those who 
were near and dear and who ought to 
have known better—all pointed the 
moral of the story of that representa- 
tive of the class who responded, “Any- 
body! Anybody!” in response to the 
inquiry of the owl, ‘““Who, who?” 

Now, all feminine instinct rebels at 
the idea of being considered unable to 
attract the opposite sex, and, as the 
only way for a woman to prove to the 
public that she can marry is to do so, lL 
have no doubt this is often the reason 
for many a bad or injudicious venture. 
In many cases it is not the natural 
longing for man’s love and protecting 
care which she finds hardest to battle 
with; she can school herself to much 
faithlessness in this. Lives wrecked 
upon too much trust in this lie all 
about her, and she will often have op- 
portunity to quote these words of John 
B. Gough: “A woman had better be 
laughed at for not being married than 
not to be able to laugh because she is.” 
But there are the maternal and home- 
making instincts to control. A woman, 
worthy the name, can no more help 
seeing just how her home is to be ar- 
ranged and managed than she can help 
breathing, and if there are not mo- 
ments when she craves the clinging 
of her own. baby’s arms, the sweetness 
of its kisses, and thrills with the 
thought of having a child of her own 
to care for, her nature must be either 
sadly perverted or deformed. I am not 
alluding to girls. These desires are not 
apt to mingle with the romantic, cloud- 
like fancies of youth, but increase in 
Strength after we pass twenty. 

Some things, notabl¥ the natural in- 
stincts, are not touched by the world’s 
progress, and I have no idea that I was 
the only single woman to peep envi- 





ously through the lighted windows of 
a happy home and turn away with the 
sensation of utter starvation, or, while 
schooling herself to bravely face a 
lonely life, dream of kisses sweeter, 
purer, more passionless, than ever man- 
lover gave. But other conditions are 
much improved. The single woman 
now has a local habitation and a name 
of better significance than of old. As 
time goes on her class increases in 
number and are more apt to have am- 
ple means for an independent exist- 
ence, or follow some lucrative occupa- 
tion. We often find her filling places 
requiring great skill and trust. No 
longer dependent upon masculine at- 
tention, she may enter her own con- 
veyance, or spin away on her bike to 
entertainments, to clubs and societies 
where she is welcomed as an active 
and useful member, seldom thinking 
how her predecessor was condemned to 
remain at home unless she could secure 
an escort, and felt, as her age in- 
creased, sadly out of place with a lot 
of young people and little interested in 
the talk of matrons about husbands 
and - babies. 

These women are invaluable, almost 
a necessity in domestic circles, but 
here are where they are least appre- 
ciated and poorly rewarded for their 
unselfish labor. One who has _ heard 
since earliest remembrance allusion to 
the time “when she is married,’ is apt 
to feel that she has disappointed the 
natural ambition and aims of her 
friends. Often there is more than this 
to bear. She remains at home filling 
vacancies, while the rest of the family 
marry and are provided for, and, al- 
though her present needs may be well 
attended to, there is no property she 
may call her own, and she is likely to 
be left at last with only the provision 
of a “home so long as she lives,” some- 
where. This gives her the form of a 
mortgage upon somebody’s earnings. 

I have a friend whose mother has 
for years been in such a nervous con- 
dition that hired help, even if she could 
have retained it, must have been a tor- 
ture to her. I once remarked to Mary 
(who is just as good as Klondike gold), 
what a blessing it was to her mother 
that she had remained with her. “It 
looks that way,” was the response, 
“but she doesn’t think so.” 

These words, uttered by the same 
force as the proverbial boy’s whistle, 
were the keynote of a pathetic, silent 
endurance, which, as I measured it in 
my imagination, made my own life 
seem sordid and selfish. Indeed, when 
I consider the sacrifices of some single 
women whom I am proud to count as 
friends, I always conclude that if, 
when all is weighed, there should be a 
scarcity of crowns, some of us matrons 
rather than any of them will have to 


do without. 
Pee > a A 





—— 


A DOLL HOUSE. 





If you wish to make some little 
maid happy, make her a doll house, 
and I am quite sure you will succeed. 

I will tell you how I made one for a 
little friend last Christmas, For the 
body of the house I took a box which 
had held two-quart fruit cans. I 
think it was about 18 inches long, and 
a little over a foot wide. The “good 
man” helped to do the carpenter 
work. That is, we took the cover of 
another box a little longer than my 
house box, for the roof. He made the 
gable ends quite gothic and let the 
roof extend about two inches over the 
box at the eaves. I laid the box on its 
side so the ceiling was already made. 
He sawed a window in each end, and 
my house was ready for the decora- 
tor. I papered the outside with light 
cream colored wrapping paper. I 
papered the roof, and put a narrow 
strip around the ends of dark red pa- 
per sugar sacks. I also cut out a 
window frame from the red paper, 
making it quite arched at the top. I 
then papered the inside of my box, or 
house, with some dainty flowered wall 
paper, putting it on the top first. Next 
I papered the sides, and put on a little 
border. I had already partitioned off 
one-third of my box for a bedroom and 
left a door next to the wall at the 
back. I put dark red paper on the 
bottom of my box, and it was ready 
to furnish. 

Bits of lace were put at the windows 
and a fancy curtain made for the 
bedroom door. A bright piece of 
suiting was tacked down for a carpet. I 
made a very cute bedstead out of 
pasteboard, covering it with bright 
paper, and with a tiny mattress and 
pillows made from wadding and a bit 
of bright cloth covered with lace for 
the bedspread, it was very pretty. <A 
set of furniture that can be bought 
for a few cents and three or four lit- 





tle dolls dressed up made quite an ad- 
dition. One should be large enough 
for the mother doll and the others 
dressed for the children. The whole 
cost but a few cents, and it made a 
present that any little girl would en- 


joy. It did not take much time to 
finish it after the carpenter work 
was done. 


I am not much in favor of home 
made presents, as a rule, but my doll 
house was quite a success, and I have 
been asked to bestow a like favor upon 
other little friends. I believe that 
some girl wishing to earn a. little 
Christmas money could do so making 
doll houses for her friends that are 
too busy, or who do not like to both- 
er with such work. I am sure they 
would take the eye of every little 
house mother. I have been asked 
many times within the last year: “Will 
you please make me a doll house?” 
and I am sorry that I am so busy that 
I can not grant their requests. If 
any one tries to follow my plan of a 
doll house, be sure and let the paper 
lap well up under the eaves, and come 
well over the edge of the box at the 
bottom, so the carpet tacks down on 
it. If the work is neatly done there 
will not be a bit of the box visible. 
Be sure and hang a few pictures on 
the wall, and make everything look 
homelike, and your little girl will go 
into raptures over her little house that 
she can dust and clean just as often as 
her housewifely instincts demand. 


MRS. MAC. 
(The editor regrets that this was 
not received in season to make it 
available for Christmas. Such a gift, 
however, will be acceptable any time, 
and every little girl will want one. 


CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 








Fried Bass.—After cleaning the fish 
score on the back with a knife and 
season with salt and pepper. Cut some 
small onions in round, thin slices, and 
chop fine a bunch of parsley. Put 
some butter into a frying pan over the 
fire, and when it is boiling hot lay in 
the fish. When they are about half 
done put the onions and parsley into 
the pan. Keep turning the fish that 
the parsley and onions may adhere to 
both sides. When quite done put them 
into the dish in which they are to go 
to table, and garnish the edge of the 
dish with hard-boiled eggs cut in 
round slices. Make in the pan 
in which the fish were fried a 
gravy by adding some butter rolled in 
flour and a few spoonfuls of hot water. 
Pour it into the dish with the fish. 


Chowder.—Take one pound of fat 
salt pork and, having half boiled it, 
cut it into thin slips, and with some of 
them cover the bottom of a pot. Then 
strew on some sliced onion. Have 
ready some good firm fish, any kind 
will do. Cut the fish into large pieces 
and lay part of it on the pork and 
onions. Season it with pepper. Then 
cover it with a layer of crackers that 
have been soaked in sweet milk. Then 
add a layer of sliced potatoes, sliced 
thin. Next a layer of pork, onions and 
fish, and continue as before until the 
pot is nearly full, finishing with the 
soaked crackers. Pour in a pint and 
a half of cold water. Cover the kettle 
close, put it over hot coals and let it 
simmer one hour. Then skim it and 
turn it out into a deep dish. Leave 
the gravy in the kettle till you have 
thickened it with a large piece of but- 
ter rolled in flour and some chopped 
parsley. Then let it boil up once and 
pour it hot over the fish, 


Oyster Fritters—Have ready some 
large oysters; drain and wipe them 
dry. Beat six eggs very light and stir 
into them six tablespoonfuls of sifted 
flour. Add by degrees a pint and a 
half of rich sweet milk and beat it to 
a smooth batter. Have your fryingpan 
very hot and put into it some butter 
and lard, half of each. When it has 
melted and begins to froth put in a 
large spoonful of the batter, drop an 
oyster in the middle of it and fry it 
of a light brown. Do not put s0 
many in to cook that they will touch. 
If you find the batter too thin, so that 
it spreads too much in the fryingpan, 
add a little more flour, beaten well in- 
to it. If too thick, thin it out with 
some more milk. Be careful not to let 


them burn. 
ILKA. 


When writing to advertisers please state 
that you saw their advertisement in the 
Michigan Farmer. 





A bright girl writes 
from Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
“Last fall I read an article 


under the head of ‘ Earning Money 
for Christmas.’ I was not so 


much interested in earning money 
for this purpose as I was in ob- 


taining the necessary sum to at- 
tend the Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention in San Francisco this 
summer, and was unwilling to ask 
my father for assistance. I wrote 
for information, and took up the 
work. I worked only during lei- 
sure hours, and, thanks to your 
generous assistance, have earned 
enough to take the desired trip, 
including a visit to Yellowstone 
Park, and to pay all the incidental 
expenses.” 

This is only one of hundreds 
of similar letters received. 

The Curtis Publishing Company 

Philadelphia 
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WATCH AND CHA'N FOR ONE QAY'S WORK. 





Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated Watch, 

also a Chain and Charm for selling 11-2 dozen 

s of Bluine at 10 cents your 

full address by return mail and we will forward 

the Bluine post-paid, and a large Premium List, 
No money required. 

d Juncti Mass. 


BLUINE CO. Box 109. O 
Beautiful Angora Kittens in ex- 


ANGORA quisite colors; charming manners 
KITTEN S and dispositions; finest stock in Am- 


erica: all ages and colors. WALNUT 

Your Children cured of Bed- 
wetting. Sarple free. 

Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington, IIL 
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Michigan Farmer 
Sewing Machine. 


WITH ALL LATEST ATTACHMENTS, 
Warranted 10 Years. All freight pald by us 


to all points east of the Mississippi River. 


Self-setting needle; automatic bobbin winder, with 
oak'or walnut woodwork: new bent wood top; seven 
long skeleton drawers. Full and complete set of 
attachments and illustrated instruction book sent 
with each machine. Every machine we send out 
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Legal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroyjt. 


Notice by the Editor.—Hereafter 
questions involving domestic infelicity 
will not be answered in this depart- 
ment, but will be received by the ed- 
itor as private practice when so re- 
quested. This is made necessary by 
the increasing number of inquiries to 
the department, and the limited space 
at its command. From Noy, ist to 
Dec. 15th the editor received over sixty 
letters containing from one to six ques- 
tions each, and while holding himself 
at the command of subscribers, and 
willing to be of service to all, yet the 
interest of the greatest number de- 
mands that our space be used to an- 
swer questions of as broad application 
as possible. Questions of domestic infe- 
licity should be of private interest, and 
will be hereafter so considered. 


Rebuilding Culvert Twenty Years 
Old.—Subscriber, Bancroft, Mich.— 
Water flowing through a certain cul- 
vert has a natural course across B’s 
land into a township drain on A’s land. 
The culvert has been in this place for 
twenty years. Can A prevent the 
highway commissioner from rebuild- 
ing said culvert?—We are of the opia- 
ion that the culvert may be rebuilt, 


Trespass by Chickens.—A, A. H., 
Union City, Mich.—A lives in an in- 
corporated village. B., a neighbor, 
keeps chickens, which run about and 
damage A’s premises. B has been re- 
peatedly warned to keep his chickens 
of A’s land, but does not do s0. 
may B proceed?—A may sue B in an 
action of trespass for damages, and 
use such means to expel them as seems 
necessary, but cannot kill them. 


Peddlers’ License Act Unconstitu- 
tional—In our issue of December 11 
we published a letter from the Attor- 
ney General in regard to the peddlers’ 
license act No. 248, of the session laws 
of 1897. The Supreme Court, in an 
opinion handed down December 21, has 
decided the act to be unconstitutional 
on account of section 8, which discrim- 
inates against non-residents of the 
State and the whole act is declared 
void. 

Drain Tax Becomes a Lien Without 
Regard to Completion of Drain.—A. L., 
Lennon, Mich.—Can I be compelled to 
pay my ditch tax if the ditch is not 
completed? The ditch was to be fin- 
ished before tax time if the weather 
permitted, which it did, Will I have 
to pay it if the ditch is only completed 
across my land and not across that of 
others?—Yes, to both of the questions 
asked. The tax is levied and becomes 
a lien and payable, without regard to 
completion of ditch. 

Sale of Farm Produce in Detroit 
Market.—O. B, M., Orion, Mich.—If a 
man buys butter, eggs, poultry, etc., 
from farmers can he sell same on De- 
troit city market without a license?— 
We are advised by the city license 
clerk that one will be allowed to 

~ sell such produce as that to which you 
refer, on the city market without a 
license, on payment of the regular mar- 
ket fee, which is ten cents for each 
day one occupies a stand on the mar- 
ket. 


License and Bond Necessary in Or- 
der to Sell Nursery Stock.—F, L. W., 
Plainfield, Mich—If I buy nursery 
stock to sell again will I have to pay 
a license and give a bond?—Yes. The 
statute makes no exception in requir- 
ing every person “offering” nursery 
stock for sale to secure a license and 
give a bond. The same requirements 
apply to a sale of your own stock. 
Your letter has been forwarded to 
State Board of Agriculture, and you 
will probably be better served by nur- 
sery inspector in the future. 


Property Deeded to Town on Cer- 
tain Conditions—W. D. R., Ionia, 
Mich.—An organization is subordinate 
to a State and National organization, 
and is suspended for non-payment of 
dues. How should it proceed to dis- 
pose of property? Could they deed 
a hall so it could be kept for a general 
benefit to the community and not be 
used for a dance hall, or anything ob- 
jectionable to schools or churches? 
—If the titie to the property is in 
the subordinate organization, they 
may dispose of it in any way they see 
fit. We cannot advise you as to how 
the deed should be executed, as you 
do not give us sufficient data concern- 
ing the organization. However, the 
deed to the town may be mude to con- 
tain any limitation of provision thie 








How: 


owners choose to make, and drawn so 
that the property will revert to the 
organization on any breach of stich 
provision or condition. 


Toll for Grinding Feed.—Subscriber, 
Deer Creek, Mich.—How mich toll is 
a miller entitled to for grinding feed, 
say corn and oats?—The legal tolls are 
as follows: For grinding and bolt- 
ing any wheat, rye or other grain, the 
toll shall not exceed one-tenth part. 
For grinding and not bolting any 
wheat, rye or other grain, except In- 
dian corn, the toll shall not exceed one- 
twelfth part. For grinding and not 
bolting Indian corn, the toll shall not 
exceed one-tenth part. Therefore, 
the toll for grinding feed composed of 
corn and oats must not exceed one- 
tenth of the corn and one-twelfth of 
the oats, or (if they were in equal 
parts) eleven-one hundred twentieths 
of the whole. 


ihe 


The market has ruled steadier the past 
week, while trading is very light. The 
great struggle between the Chicago 
cliques is said to be ended, but it is never 
safe to believe what a speculator says. 
It. is generally believed, however, that 
Armour has settled with Leiter, and is 
about a million poorer than a month ago. 
The strength and steadiness of the mar- 
ket is shown by the way prices have 
stood up under very light trading. The 








arkets. 





beginning of the new year may put new 
life into the business, and perhaps help 
values. : 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket from December 1 to December 23, in- 
clusive: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
White. Red. Red. 
90% 


Ye 8546 
883% 89% 8 
89%, 9% 86% 
v 9% 864% 

90 8546 
gu 91 87 

9% $s 
91 92 88 
my 
9% %m9% #i%&sh 
91 92 88 
9144 923% 88% 

93 88 
91 92%, 88 
92 93 88 
93 93144 8 
92344 9314 89 
924%, 93% 4 





23 92 921% 
The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week: 
Dec. May. 
92% 


Friday ....ccccccceece oocences - 92% 

DAtUPGRY. .6ccc0cca00 sesekbws ae 9316 
MORGRY ccccccccccesevcccccece 9314 9416 
DRONA. wacevecssvenaess pean 93% 93% 
Wednesday ........ ssececee 98% 93% 
Thuraday ....0000 pubcaeee 9216 93% 


The visible supply of wheat on Satur- 
day last in the United States and Canada 
was 35,565,000 bu, as compared with 34,- 
744,000 bu the previous week, and 34,744,000 
bu at the corresponding date last year. 
The increase for the week was 821,000 bu. 

The snow came very opportunely to 
save the wheat plant from injury. The 
plant is full of moisture from the Novem- 
ber rains, and a hard freeze with it un- 
protected would have inflicted serious 
damage upon late sown fields. 

The Corn Trade News cabled Satur- 
day: Our Argentine correspondent cables 
harvest impeded, but weather now im- 
proving. London Times estimates ex- 
portable surplus at 800,000 tons, about 30,- 
000,000 bu, against previous estimate of 
about 1,000,000 tons. Black Sea shipments 
proceeding slowly. Future prices in Liv- 
erpoo] depend on the size of American 
shipments. 

Russian shipments during November 
were smaller than usual. 

The crop bulletin of the Manitoba gov- 
ernment, just issued, gives final crop re- 
turns for the year. The area of wheat 
was 1,290,882 acres, and the total yield 
18,261,950 bu, an average per acre of 14.14 


u. 

M. Federoff, the editor of the St. 
Petersburg Journal of Industry and Com- 
merce, has also added his testimony as 
to the deficit of the wheat yield of this 
year, he making the 1897 crop 10,000,000 
ars less than that of 1896. From Rostoff 
we have a report saying that owing to 
the dry autumn and the very poor results 
obtained from winter crops in recent 
years (the Don territory yield this year 
was miserable), growers are so discour- 
aged that large tracts nave been left un- 
cultivated, and our Kieff correspondent 
reports that winter wheat in the south- 
western district dues not look well; on 
the other hand, recent Odessa reports 
have been favorable. 

The rush of wheat to Chicago has 
taken considerable that was needed by 
Minneapolis millers, and it looks now as 
if there would be a shortage there in 
consequence, 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 


The butter market has declined since 
a week ago, principally from the large 
increase in the receipts of dairy, which 
has helved pull down values in cream- 
ery also. The weather has been fairly 
favorable for shippirg, and stock comes 
to hand in good condition. The increased 
receipts in this market show how great 
has been the change in winter dairying 
as compared with a few years ago. Quo- 
tations. in this market are as follows: 
Creamery, 21@2%c; fancy dairy, 17@18c; 
“fair to good, 14@16c; common, 11@12c; low 
grades, 8@10c per lb. At Chicago the 
market is in much the same condition 
as Sur own. Valués have declined under 





ibefal féceipts and some, curtailment Of 
emand. Quotations.in that mafket on 
Thursday were oF llows: Creamery, 
extras, 1c; first’, 18@19c; seconds, 14@17c; 


Hows: 
airy, 13@2i 


ry Cc; 
tion creamery, 13%@18c. __... 

At Elgin on Monday jast 441 tubs were 
offered, of which 6niy 180 were taken, at 
a range of 2c. 

; ESE. 


While ®ur I6cal market holds steady 
and unchanged, it is so far above a par- 
ity With other points that we cannot 
understand just what holds it up, or Chi- 
¢ago and New York down. It is certain 
cheese is abnormally low at those points 
for this season of the year and we fully 
expected to see some appreciation in 
prices as the result of a better demand 
during the holiday season. So far the 
improvement has not materialized. We 
believe one thing is sure, that Ameri- 
cans are using less cheese than 
usual, but why this is so is a problem 
we cannot solve. In this market quota- 
tions still range from 10 to lic per Ib. 
for fair to best full creams, and we 
understand as high as lic has been paid 
to factories for what they had on hand. 
While this is not a high price by any 
means at this season of the year, it is 
very much higher than the Chicago or 
New York markets will pay. At Chica- 
go the market is quoted quiet, steady, 
and unchanged, with a moderate demand 
from all sources. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, December 23, 1897. 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 
PRERUETIUN annbvSanssusacercusss 









4, 
Patent Michigan 52 
w Grade ...... 4.00 
lg 3.25 
Buckwheat ........... 4.00 


Granulated corn meal 
Cream corn meal ...... 


CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 38,539,000 bu, as compared 
with 40,680,000 bu the previous week, and 
18,073,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1896. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No 2, 30%c; No 3, 30c; No 2 yel- 
low, 31%c; No 2 yellow, 3ic. Market firm 
at the advance, 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 14,383,000 bu, as compared 
with 13,349,000 bu the previous week, and 
12,434,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1896. Quotations are as follows: No 2 
white, 26c; No 3 white, 25%4c; No 2 mixed, 
samt eee 

.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States ve Canada on Bat. 
urday last was 3,645,000 bu, as compared 
with 8,681,000 bu the previous week, and 
2,831,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1896. No 2 spot quoted at 471sc per bu. 

FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse 
middlings, $11; fine middlings, $12; cracked 
corn, $12; coarse cornmeal, $11; corn and 
oat chop, $10 per ton. 

CLOVERSEED.—Prices spot selling at 
$3,224; March delivery, $3.25@3.30; No 2, 
$2.95@3.05. Alsike, $4 per bu. 
BUTTER.—We note a further decline in 
the market during the past week. Qucta- 
tions are as follows: Creamery, 21@22c; 
fancy dairy, 17@18c; fair to good, 14@1éc; 

EGGS.—Quoted at 18@19c for fresh re- 
ceipts; storage lots, 12146@18c per doz. 

POULTRY.—Quoted as follows: Dressed 
chickens, 6@6%4c; dressed turkeys, 12@ 
12%c; dressed ducks, 8c; dressed geese, 8c; 
a eS ape oad agree prices. 

-—Market steady at a range of 
%9c@$1 per bu in car lots. ’ 

POTATOES.—Good Michigan stock sell- 
ing at 56@58c per bu in carload lots; in 
small lots 60@65c is paid. Market firm. At 
Cleveland fancy white varieties are quot- 
ed at 65@70c per bu; good to choice, 55@ 
60c; car lots, 52@55 per bu. 
ONIONS.—Michigan grown, 60@65c per 
bu. Market firm at the advance, 

APPLES.—Good fruit selling as follows 
with a fair demand: Fair, $2@2.50; Spy 
and Baldwin, $3@3.25; wine, $3.75; fancy 
fruit, $3.75@4 per bbl. 
CRANBERRIES.—Selling at $8 per bbl 
 GABBAGES 

.—Quoted at $3.50@4 per ton. 
DRESSED HOGS.—$3.75@4 per 100 lbs for 
pon and 2c more for light butchers’ 
RUTABAGAS.—Quoted at r bu. 
HONEY.—Comb, new, pecdanns ype Fw 
fancy white, 11@12c per Ib, 

TALLOW.—Quoted at 34%4@3% per Ib. 
ogee eth ypeite eggs apples 

> evaporated peaches, 1 ; a 
apples, 5%@6c per Ib. nt 

GAME.—Jack snipe, $1.50 per doz; gold- 
en plover, $1.50 per coz; ducks, per pair, 
canvasbacks, $1.26@1.50; mallards, 65@75c ; 
redheads, 65@75c; bluebills, 30@35c; wid- 
geon and pintails, 25c; wild geese, 60c 
each; rabbits, €5@75c per doz; fox squir- 
oe per doz; bear, 12%%c per Ib for car- 





PROVISIONS—Quotationyare ay follows: 


Me’ pork, $8.75 per bbl; short cut mess 
$10.50; short clear, $9.50; compound lara’ 
4%c; family lard, 4%c; kettle lard, 5%c: 
smoked hams, 84@8%c; bacon, 9@9\c: 
shoulders, 5%c; picnic hams, .5%c; extra 
mess beef, $8.75; plate beef. $9.25, 
HIDES.—Market firm. Latest quota- 


tidiS are aS follows: No. 1 green, 7c: 
No i cured, 9c; No 2 green, tat og 
¢ured, 844c; No 1 cured calf, 10%@l1c: No 


cured calf, 9@914c; No 1 green calf, 9c; 
No 2 green calf, 7c per lb; sheepskins, as 
to wool, 50@7ic; shearings, 20@35c. 
COFFEE.—Revised quotations are as 
follows: Roasted Rio, ordinary 9c; fair 
lic; Santos, good l4c, choice 18¢; Mara- 
caibo, 200@25c; Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 28@32c, 
OILS.—Quotations range as follows: 
Raw linseed, 39c; boiled linseed, 41c per 
gal, less le for cash in ten days: extra 
lard oil, 40c; No 1 lard oil, 30c; water 
white kerosene, 8%4c; fancy grade, 11%; 
deodorized stove gasoline, 7%c; turpen- 
tine, 38%c per gal in bbl lots; in less quan- 
tities, 45@47c per gal. 
HARDWARE.—Latest quotations are as 
follows: Wire nails, $1.70; steel cut nails, 
$1.6 per cwt, rew card; axes, single bit, 
bronze, $6; double bit, bronze, $8.50; single 
bit, solid steei, $6; double bit, solid steel, 
$9.60 per doz; bar iron, $1.40; carriage bolts, 
75 per cent off list; tire bolts, 70 and ten 
per cent off list; painted barbed wire, 
$1.75; galvanized do, $2.05 per cwt; single 
and double strength glass, 60 and 5 per 
cent off list; sheet iron, No 24, $2.50 per 
cwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off list; 
No 1 annealed wire, $1.55 rates. 
HAY.—Baled quoted as follows: Best 
timothy in car lots, $8.50@9 per ton; No 
2 timothy, $7.50@8 Baled straw—Wheat 
and oats, $4 per ton; rye straw, $ per 


on. 

LOOSE HAY.—The following is a report 
of the sales of loose hay at the Western 
hay scales for the week ending noon, Dec. 
23, with range of prices prevailing each 
day; Friday, 2 loads at $8@8.50; Saturday, 
11 loads at $7@9.50; Monday, 5 loads at 
$5@9; Tuesday, 34 loads at $5@10; Wednes- 
day, 31 loads at $5@9; Thursday, 9 loads 
at $@9. 


DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards, 


December 23, 1897. 
CATTLE. 


Receipts Wednesday and Thursday, 433; 
direct to butchers, 23: on sale, 410, as com- 
pared with 428 one week ago. The qual- 
ity averaged about the same. No sales 
reported Wednesday. Market opened ac- 
tive and about steady to-day for good 
handy butchers. Cows and common 
mixed butchers’ slow, closing weak to 
shade lower. ‘the highest price paid was 
$4.40 for 8 steers av 1,243 lbs, but the 
bulk changed hands at prices ranging 
from $3.10 to $4; old cows and common to 
fair mixed butchers, $2 to $3; bulls, good 
sausage and fat butchers, $2.85 to $3.25; 
light to good, $2.50 to $2.75; feeders and 
stockers, $3 to $4. Veal Calves.—Receipts, 
67; one week ago, 45; active and steady 
for good, which average $5 to $6. Milch 
cows and springers unchanged; range 
from $30 to $50, mostly $35 to $45 each. 

Hale sold Everett 9 feeders av 785 at 
$3.85 and 8 stockers to Newman av 653 at 


Purdy sold Mich Beef Co 5 steers av 
878 at $3.75 and 3 fat butcher cows av 
1,176 at $3. 2 

Adams sold Sullivan 2 stoeckers av 670 
at $3.50, 3 heifers av 743 at $3.50 and 2 cows 
av 1,175 at $8. 

Hall sold Mich Beef Co a good sausage 
bull weighing 1,390 at $3.10 and 3 heifers 
to Kammen av 833 at $3.65. 

Davies sold Mich Beef Co 3 bulls av 783 
at $2.80 and 7 mixed butchers av 693 at 
$3.40, a cow to Regan weighing 1,190 at 
$2.25 and 1 do weighing $20 at $2.50. 
- sold Everett 3 steers av 823 











a 

Dennis sold Sullivan 23 mixed butchers 
and stockers av 939 at $2.70. 

Seeley sold Caplis & Co 5 mixed butch- 
ers av 1,014 at $3.35. 

Burden sold Brow 5 stockers av 688 at 
$3.80, 12 mixed butchers to Mich Beef Co 
av 760 at $3.25 and 2 bulls to McIntyre av 
740 at $3. 

Ansty sold Caplis & Co 2 cows av 890 
at $3.35. 


Winslow sold same 2 bulls av 785 at $2.75. 

Reason sold same 4 fair butcher cows 

- a $2.8 and a canner weighing 
a 


Hogan ‘sold Mich Beef Co a bull weigh- 
ing 1,520 at $3.15 and 2 mixed butchers av 
5 at $3.40. 


Sprague sold Brown 2 stockers av 690 at 
$3.85, 3 mixed butchers to Black av 656 at 
$3.35, and a fat heifer weighing 800 at 
$3.90; also 6 fat cows to Caplis & Co av 
1,041 at $3.10. 

Weeks sold Caplis & Co 3 good sausage 
bulls av 1,056 at $3.00. 
Winslow sold Mich Beef Co 6 cows 
operg yh 1,040 at $2.00, and 8 fat do av 


at $3.50. 
a sold same 8 steers av 1,243 at 


Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 7 mixed 
butchers av 714 at $3.60, 4 do av 900 av 
$3.25, 10 steers and heifers av 921 at $3.75, 
and 2 cows av 1065 at $3.00, 8 steers and 
heifers to Mich Beef Co av 1031 at $3.80, 
and a bull weighing 1,180 at $3.00, 2 com- 
mon butcher cows to Magee av 1,030 at 
¥ ane 4 fat cows to Kammen av 1,000 
at $3.10. 


Haley Bros sold Mich Beef Co 8 mixed 
butchers av 812 at $3.25, and 10 steers to 
Cook & Fry av 1,035 at $4.00. 

Hall sold Black 6 fair butcher cows av 
1,184 at $2.75, and 2 do av 975 at $2.50. 
Joyce & Son sold Mich Beef Co 10 steers 
and heifers av 82 at $4.00, a fat cow to 
Marx weighing 1,040 at $3.25, and 1 do 
weighing 1,170 at $3.50. 

Thompson sold Black 2 cows av 1,000 at 
ee and 6 feeders to Sullivan av 858 at 


Baker sold Black 2 steers av 1,130 at 
$4.00, a fat cow weighing 1,150 at $3.40, and 
2 heifers av 735 at $3.50. 

Patrick & Pline sold Mich Beef Co 2 
light butchers av 575 at $3.00, 3 steers av 
me $4.00, and a cow weighing 1,260 at 


Kelsey sold Sullivan 2 cows av 1,015 at 
$3.00, and 3 steers av 910 at $3.85. 

Robb sold Mich Beef Co 3 steers av 960 
at $3.90, and 2 mixed av 1,340 at $3.20. 
Shook sold Black 3 heifers av 786 at 
$3.80, 2 mixed butchers to Schleicher av 





575. at $3.30, and 5 steers and heifers to 
Sullivan av 69 at $8.60, j 
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Nichols sold Regan 5 heifers av 616 at 
$3.25, 6 fat cows to Caplis & Co av 1,066 at 
$3.25, and a bull to Mich Beef Co weighing 
1,490 at $3.25. 

Thorburn sold Black 4 steers and heif- 
ers av 867 at $3.85. 

Reason sold Caplis & Co 4 mixed butch- 
ers av 910 at $3.75. 

Johnston sold Magee 4 fat bulls av 837 


at $3.05. 

Spicer & M sold Caplis & Co 2 mixed av 
915 at $3.60. ’ 

Kenney & Stebbins sold Caplis & Co 5 
mixed at 1,010 at $8.25. 

Van Buskirk sold Kammen 3 heifers av 
700 at $3.65, 2 bulls av 655 at $2.85, and a 
heifer weighing 700 at $3.25; also 6 feeders 
to Sullivan av 74 at $8.70. 

Johnston sold Caplis & Co-3 cows av 
940 at $2.75, 2 heifers av 675 at $3.55, and 4 
stockers to Sullivan av 617 at $3.50. 

Haley sold Schleicher li mixed butchers 
av 780 at $3.60. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts, 741; one week ago, 450. Mar- 
ket active and higher. Range of prices 
Choice to extra lambs, $5.55 to $5.80; good 
to choice, $5.25 to $5.50; light to good, $4.7 
to $5.15; good mixed lots, $4.60 to $5.00; 
fair to good butchers, $3.35 to $4.50. 

Wild sold Fitzpatrick 11 lambs av 85 at 


Roe & Holmes sold same 25 mixed av 82 
at $4.75. 

Simmons sold same 29 lambs av 104 at 
5.35. 


Spicer & M sold Bussell 25 lambs av $8 
at $5.80 and 49 do to Kammen av 74 at 


$5.50. 

Pinkney sold Mich Beef Co 33 lambs av 
68 av $5.35 and 12 fat sheep av 93 at $4.00; 
also 14 lambs to Young av 82 at $5.75 
sore & Son sold Young 12 lambs av 89 


t $5.75. 

Spicer & M Sullivan Beef Co 18 mixed 
butchers av 10 at $4.35. : 

_ sold Monaghan 17 do av 8 at 


4.25. 
= sold Mich Beef Co 104 lambs av 81 
a 


a 


Sweet sold Monaghan 41 lambs av 72 at 


Spicer & M sold Hammond, S & Co 60 
lambs av 75 at $5.75. 

Roe & Holmes sold Murtsch 19 lambs 
av 84 at $5.10. 

White sold Hammond, S & Co 35 lambs 
av 89 at $5.35 and 25 do av 8&2 at $5.35. 

Johnston sold same 10 do av 77 at $5.55. 

Kenney sold Young 11 lambs av 72 at 


$5.25. 
a" sold Monaghan 25 mixed av 88 at 
{Stephens sold same 34 mixed av 90 at 


Sharp sold Mich Beef Co 45 lambs av 
60 at $5 25. 
Bergen sold Fitzpatrick 58 lambs av 80 


at $5. 
Ansty sold Sullivan Beef Co 31 av 80 at 
$5.25 and 18 fat butchers av 97 at $4. 
Shook sold Hiser 13 lambs av 65 at $5. 


HOGS. 


Receipts Wednesday and Thursday, 
6,645; one week ago, 3,706. Quality only 
fair; too many light hogs mixed in the lot. 
Market opened active and strong 2%c 
higher than prices paid last Friday, but 
at the close to-day was weak to 5c lower. 
Range of prices: Light, $3.35 to $3.40; 
medium weights, $3.37%4 to $3.40; stags, % 
off; roaghs, $2.75 to $3.15; pigs, $3.40 to $3.50. 

Leidel sold Parker, Webb & Co 136 av 
215 at $3.40. . 

Simmons sold same 80 av 197 at $3.40. 

Groh sold same 59 av 148 at $3.35. 
oa & Holmes sold same 64 av 181 at 


Seeley sold same 50 av 172 at $3.40. 
Spicer & M sold same 39 av 152 at $3.40. 
Weitzel sold Hammond, S & Co 72 av 
225 at $3.40. 
a sold Fleishman 14 pigs av 107 at 


Mayer sold Hammond, S & Co 8 av 
218 at $5.37%. r 
Purdy sold same 79 av 225 at $3.35. 
Sharp sold same 52 av 206 at $3.35. 
Sprague sold same 100 av 223 at $3.40. 
Miller sold Schemanski 11 av 173 at $3.49. 
Stephen sold Parker, W & Co 68 av 211 
at $3.40. 
Ackley sold same 8 av 219 at $3.40. 
Mead sold same 62 av 198 at $3.40. 
Bunnell sold same 145 av 170 at $3.40. 
Bergen sold same 50 av 192 at $3.40. 
Kalahan sold same .29 av 185 at $3.40 
Thompson solid same 124 av 192 at $3.40. 
Clark & B sold Parker, W & Co 79 av 
209 and 48 av 174 at $3.4u. 
Pinkney sold same 145 av 185 at $3.40. 
Ansty sold same 20 av 253 at $3.40. 
Shook sold same 40 av 192 at $3.36. 
Thorburn sold same 46 av 197 at $3.35. 
White sold same 52 av 200 at $3.35. 
Allen sold same 107 av 176 at $3.35. 
Weeks solu same 141 av 180 at $3.3. 
Brewer & B sold same 27 av 176 at $3.35. 
Dillon & B sold same 75 av 237 at $3.40. 
Baker sold same 70 av 209 at $3.40. 
Patrick & P sold same 129 av 218 and 75 
av 196 at $3.4. 
Taggart sold same 101 av 200 at $3.40. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 54 av 206, 60 av 
194, 122 av 208 and 37 av 170 all at $3.40. 
Stoll & C sold same 76 av 218 at $3.37%4. 
Rehfus sold same 46 av 254 at $3.30. 
Reason sold same 43 av 192 and 71 av 
193 at $3.35. 
H H Howe sold Sullivan 77 av 167 at 
$3.37%4. 
Sharp sold same 79 av 160 at $3.3714. 
Robb sold same 46 av 130 at $3.3744, 
Perry sold same 55 av 176 at $3.40. 
Sprague sold same 79 av 137 at $3.37%. 
Coats sold same 100 av 157 at $3.37%. 
White sold same 70 av 149 at $3.35. 
Davies sold same 125 av 164 at $3.37%. 
Burden sold same 122 av 180 at $3.35. 
Shelton sold same 9 av 173 at $3.37%. 
Purdy sold same 51 av 153 at $3.3714. 
Henderson sold same 84 av 143 
Kelsey sold same 50 av 165 at $3.35. 
Hogan sold same 39 av 180 at $3.874%. 
Joyce & Son sold same 4 av 172 


Horner sold same 117 av 188 at $3.35. 

Ansty sold R S Webb 92 av 155 at $3.40. 

Ed Clark sold same 86 av 168 and 111 av 
170 at $3.40. 

Young sold same 64 av 1% at $3.40, 





Friday, Dec. 24, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Friday, 61; direct to butchers, 
24; on sale, 37. Market quiet and un- 
changed; the highest price to-day was 
$4.25 for steers and heifers av 990 lbs., bal- 
ance as noted. Veal calves unchanged. 
Very few milch cows here; unchanged. 

White sold Sullivan 4 mixed av 742 at 





$3.50 and 2 bulls av 890 at $3.00. 

Brewer & B sold same 9 cows av 804 at 
$2.75 and 8 mixed av 920 at $3.00. 

Robb sold same 3 heifers av 833 at $3.75 
and 9 steers av 1006 at $4.25. 

Roberts & S sold Caplis & Co 3 cows av 
983 at $3.00 and 5 mixed butchers av 900 at 


50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 5 
mixed butchers av 930 at $3.40. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 4 steers and 
heifers av 990 at $4.25 and 8 mixed butchers 
av 946 at 33.25. 

_.Spicer & M sold Sullivan 2 stockers av 
575 at $3.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold Kammen 56 mixed 
butchers av 780 at $3.00, 3 do av 710 at $3.50, 
o | 4 950 at $3.00 and a cow weighing 960 
at $2.50, 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Friday, 231; one week ago, 390; 
—* and strong. All sold early, closing 

rm, 

Lomason sold Mich Beef Co 39 mixed av 

at $4.00. 


Roberts & Spencer sold Mich Beef Co 15 
i a 80 at $5.75 and 67 fat butchers av 
a 


_McMullen sold same 99 lambs av 7 at 

jeddy sold Sullivan Beef Co 11 lambs av 
at $5.50. 

ary eeal & M sold same 18 mixed av 8 at 


Moore sold same 42 mixed av 76 at $3.76. 
Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 16 
lambs av 69 at $5.25. 
HOGS. 


Receipts Friday, 3,844; one week ago, 
i Market active and strong to 2%c 
higher than above quotations. All sold, 
closing firm. 

Luckie sold Hammond, S & Co 129 av 
201 at $3.40. 

Kring sold same 32 av 187 at $3.40. 

Staker & J sold same 2% av 256 at $3.40. 

McMullen sold same 89 av 190, 58 av 200, 
98 av 197, 77 av 207 and 78 av 243, all at 


42, 
Parsons & Hobart sold same 134 av 206 


at $3.40. 
Stabler sold. same 75 av 231 at $3.40. 
Roberts & S sold same 59 av 200 at $3.37%. 
Bullen sold same 71 av 244 at $3.40. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 127 av 237, 109 
av 218, 115 av 209 and 88 av 208, ali at 


Jelch sold Sullivan 100 av 175 at $3.3744. 

Descher sold same 86 av 163 at $3.3744. 

Nixon sold same 93 av 153 at $3.40. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 46 av 170 and 8 
av 180 at $3.40. 

Spicer & M sold same 75 av 181 at $3.40. 

Hauser sold Parker, Webb & Co 52 av 
206 at $3.40 and 81 av 234 at $3.35. 

Lomason sold same 51 av 202 at $3.37%. 

Shook sold same 64 a 202 at $3.37%. 

F W Horner sold same 69 av 180 at 


$3.3742. 
Eddy sold same 130 av 210 and 132 av 199 
at $3.40. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, December 23, 1897. 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 4,062, as compared with 7,326 the 
same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 2,580, as compared with 3,244 
for the same day the previous week. 
The week opened with comparatively 
light receipts, and a fairly good inquiry 
for good smooth handy weight butchers’ 
cattle, and they sold up strong with last 
week’s prices. Prime heavy shipping and 
export steers were in light supply, and 
sold at an advance of 10c per hundred; 
but plain half-fat medium steers were 
rather slow and unchanged in price, but 
closed fully strong with last week’s 
prices. The range on prime heavy steers 
was $5@5.10; fat cows and heifers were 
10c higher than a week ago, and stock- 
ers and feeders were in rather light sup- 
ply and firm for good quality. The mar- 
ket closed firm for desirable cattle, but 
a little weak on the common and medium 
grades. On Tuesday there was a de- 
cline on some grades owing to lack of 
buyers, but Wednesday, towards the 
close there was an advance in choice 
cattle. Quotations at the close on 
Wednesday were as follows: Export and 
Shipping Steers.—Choice to fancy Christ- 
mas steers, $5.15@5.50; prime to extra 
ehoice finished steers, 1,400 to 1,475 lbs, 
$4.70@5; prime to choice steers, 1,200 to 
1,400 lbs, $4.50@4.65; good to choice fat 
steers, 1,200 to 1,400 lbs, $4.35@4.45; good to 
choice fat smooth steers, 1,100 to 1,200 lbs, 
$4.25@4.35; green coarse and rough fat 
steers, 1,000 to 1,350 lbs, $3.75@4.25. Butch- 
ers Native Cattle—Fat smooth dry fed 
steers, 1,050 to 1,150 lbs, $4.25@4.40; fat 
smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 
Ibs, $4.10@4.25; green steers thin to half 
fattened, 1,000 to 1,400 Ibs, $3.60@4.10; fair to 
good steers, 900 to 1,000 Ibs, $3.65@4.10; 
choice smooth fat heifers, $4@4.40; fair to 
good fat heifers, $3.40@3.8; light thin 
half-fat heifers, $3.20@3.35; good smooth 
well fattened butcher cows,  $3.55@3.75; 
fair to good butcher cows, $3@3.50; com- 
mon old shelly cows, $2@2.75. Native 
Stockers, Feeders, Bulls and Oxen.— 
Feeding steers, good style weight and ex- 
tra quality, $3.90@4.25; feeding steers, 
common to only fair quality, $3.40@3.75; 
good quality yearling stock steers, $3.65@ 

90; stock heifers, common to choice, 
$2.75@3.10; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, $3.75@4; good fat smooth butch- 
ers bulls, $3.35@3.60; fair to good sausage 
bulls, $2.75@3.25; thin, old and common 
bulls, $2.50@2.70; stock bulls, $2.50@3; fat 
smooth young oxen, to good lots fit for 
export, $4@4.40; fair to fairly good partly 
fattened young oxen, $3.26@3.90; old com- 
mon and poor oxen, $2.25@8. Milkers and 
Springers.—Milkers, strictly fancy, $42@ 
52; milkers, good to choice, $36@40; milk- 
ers, fair to good, $26@34; milkers, poor to 
fair, $20@25; springers, strictly fancy, 
$42@45; springers, fair to good quality, 
Pp common milkers and springers, 

Thursday the market ruled steady to 
firm, at unchanged prices, 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts, Monday, 
were 16,200, as compared with 13,000 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 11,400, 
as compared with 9,000 same day the pre- 
vious week. The market opened about 
steady for lambs, but later showed an 
advance over the close of the week. Sheep 
were in fairly good demand and steady, 
as were yearlings. The close was about 
steady at the advance on lambs, and 
firm on good handy weight sheep and 
yearlings. The pens were pretty well 
cleared. As compared with last week 





Monday lambs were 10@20c per hundred 
lower, while sheep were but little 
changed. Tuesday there was another 
drop of 10c on lambs, and heavy sheep 
were also lower. -Wednesday the market 
was quiet but about steady, with heavy 
sheep very dull. The range of quotations 
was as follows: Native Lambs—Choice to 
fancy native lambs, 75 to 80 lbs average, 
$5.90@6.20; fair to good native lambs, $5.60@ 
5,80; good culls and common spring lambs, 
$4.75@5.50; common to fair cull lambs, $4.25 
@4.65; good to choice feeding lambs, $5.25 
@5.7%. Yearlings—Gcod to choice native 
yearlings, $4.75@5; common to fairly good 
yearlings, $4.40@4.60; cull yearlings, $4.15@ 

35, Native Sheep—Prime to fancy weth- 
ers, $4.60@4.85; good to fancy handy sheep, 
$4.25@4.50; common to fair, $3.75@4; culls 
and common, $3@3.75. 

On Thursday the market was active for 
lambs, but dull for sheep; prices were un- 
changed. 


Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 33,440, as compared with 38,570 for 
the same day the previous week; and 
shipments were 19,500, as compared with 
23,320 for the same day the previous week. 
The market opened Monday with a fair 
supply of stock and vyalues a shade 
stronger. ‘the great bulk of the sales 
were at $3.60, pigs, however, selling 10@lic 
per hundred above those figures. The 
market closed firm, with sale stock pretty 
well cleaned up, and outside figures gen- 
erally prevailing. Since Monday the mar- 
ket has declined fully 10c, and on Wednes- 
day quotations ruled as follows: Good 
to choice light medium grades, 165 to 190 
lbs, $3.50W3.55; choice and seiected yorkers, 
135 to 160 lbs, $3.55; mixed packing grades, 
180 to 200 lbs, $3.50@3.55; fair to best me- 
dium weight, 210 to 260 lbs, $3.50@3.55; 
good to prime heavy hogs of 270 to 300 
lbs, $3.55G3.60; fair to good dairy fed 
grades, ends and grassy hogs, $3.40@3.45; 
roughs, common to good, $3@3.20; stags, 
common to good, $2.60@2.90; pigs, light, 105 
to 120 lbs, good to prime corn fed lots, 
$3.50@3.55; pigs, thin to fair, light weights 
7% to 100 lbs, $3.40@3.45; pigs, skips and 
common light and undesirable lots, $3.25@ 


3742. 
Thursday light hogs ruled higher, while 
others were lower; yorkers, $3.60@3.65; 
mixéd, $3.5744@3.6242; mediums and heavy, 
$3.6214@3.65; pigs, $3.55@3.60. 


CHICAGO. 


Union Stock Yards, December 23, 1897. 

Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 39,- 
348 head, as compared with 46.995 the pre- 
vious week and 42,156 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1896. The week opened with 
quite large receipts, but not up to ex- 
pectations. Trade was active in the ex- 
port line, also for dressed beef steers, 
and prices ruled about 10c higher on the 
same, but the light little cattle, unless 
of superior quality, were draggy, and 
left to the last looked at or bought. 
Shippers paid as high as $5@5.50, quite a 
number at $5.30@5.35. Dressed and export 
beef steers, $4.50@4.90; light, common lit- 
tle steers, $3.90@4.25. Butchers’ steck of 
all kinds steady; very little business in 
stockers and feeders, and only a few 
veal calves on the market. Cows and 
heifers sold at a range of $2@4.40, the lat- 
ter for fine fat heifers. Bulls rarged 
from $2.25 to $3.40 for common to good; 
no really choice were offered. The 
range on stockers was $3@3.80 for com- 
mon to fair. Up to and including 
Wednesday the receipts this week have 
been 31,252, as compared with 22,953 for 
the same days last week. Still the de- 
mand was good enough to cause an ad- 
vance on good cattle, which sold up to 
last week’s best prices. The range on 
steers was $3.9 for commen up to $5.30 
for choice beeves; heifers und cows 
ruled about the same as on Monday, as 
did all classes of butchers’ stock. Veal 
calves sold up to $6@6.50 for choice. Few 
Stockers on sale and prices steady. 
Thursday estimated receipts, 7,000; mar- 
koet firm to 10c higher, the advance be- 
ing om good handy cattle. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 64,399, as compared with 61,669 for 
the previous week, and 65,397 for the cor- 
responding week in 1896. Business opened 
Monday with an increase of 8,000 head 
over the previous Monday's receipis, a 
sufficient number to weaken values and 
cause a decline of 10@lic on both sheep 
and lambs. Fairly good mutton ewes 
sold down to $3.90; fair to good mutton 
sheep, $4@4.25; the lowest jYuotarion, or 
say inside price, for heavy westerns. A 
few fancy wethers made °4.73@5. Prime 
Mexican and native yearlings, $4.50@4.70. 
Common to fair native lambs, jowa.z5; 
something better, $5.50@5.75; tops, $5.85@ 
6; a Jarge number of good lambs sold at 
$.00e ee a@ small lot of 5-year-old weth- 
ers averaging 244 lbs sold at % Up to 
and including Wednesday of this week 
receipts have been 39,750, as compared 
with 43,304 for the same days last week. 
The light run Wednesday enabled saies- 
men to work off their stock of good, 
handy light-weight sheep and yearlings 
at an advance of a good 10c over yes- 
terday, regaining the loss of Monday, 
but the lamb trade showed no signs of 
improvement, and may be quoted 2@ 
25c lower than last week; no salea of 
heavy lambs, vow that the holiday de- 
mand is over. Native mutton sheep, $4@ 
4.25; native yearlings, $4.45@4.50; Mexican 
yearlings, $4.70@4.75. Fair to good native 
lambs, $5@5.25; the best here to-day, $5.50@ 
5.65; a prime lot of light-weight lambs 
might make $5.75@6. A few heavy fall 
clipped wethers for export that averaged 
143 lbs, brought $4 per hundred. 

Receipts Thursday estimated at 10,000; 
market strong to 10c higher, 


Hogs.—Receipts last week were 166,149, 
as compared with 224,068 the previous 
week, and 182,796 for the corresponding 
date in 1896. There was a slight increase 
in receipts Monday over the same day 
last weck, but that fact had no depress- 
ing effect on the market, as business was 
brisk from first to last, with values aver- 
aging a strong nickel higher than at the 
close on Saturday, and everything sal- 
able disposed of at the close. Rough 
packers, $3.30@3.35; prime heavy packers 
and good mediums, $3.40@3.45, here and 
there a lot with a good butcher-weight 
top, $3.50; prime mediums, _butcher- 
weights, and shippers, $3.50@3.55; prime 
light, $3.50@3.55; light little pigs of 100 av- 
erage and under, $3.25@3.40. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week receipts 
have been 118,805, as compared with 88,975 








for the same days last week. The in- 
creased receipts on Wednesday caused a 
drop of a nickel, and at that decline the 
great majority of the sales were made; 
there a load sold 74%@l0c lower. Rough 
old sows and common packers, $3.25@3.30; 
prime heavy packers and good mixed, 
$3.40@3.45; prime mediums, butchers’ 
weights and shippers, $3.45@3.50; prime 
light, $3.49@3.50. A few prime butcher 
weights sold early as high as $3.52%. 
Light little pigs of 100 and under — 

Thursday estimated receipts were 48,000; 
market fairly active, weak to 5 cents low- 
er; light, $3.35@3.4744; mixed, $3.35@3.50; 
heavy, $3.25@3.50; reugh, $3.25@3.30. 

The plate-glass strike is over, the 
1,600 men in the Kokomo and Elwood, 
Ind., plants having accepted the com- 
pany’s proposition for polishers to be 
paid by piece work. Both factories 
have resumed operations. 





The Berlin butchers and meat deal- 
ers in a resolution passed at a recent 
meeting asserted that 28,000,000 marks 
worth of American meat was imported 
into Germany in 1896 at prices with 
which they could not compete, so they 
want the government to exclude Am- 
erican meats entirely, because it is 
diseased, 





A Moline, Ill., man claims to have 
discovered a process by which ordin- 
ary bituminous coal can be converted 
into anthracite. He claims that from 
one ton of common soft coal he can 
obtain 1,300 pounds of anthracite coal, 
300 pounds of tar, and from six to nine 
thousand feet of illuminating gas. The 
process will be thoroughly tested by 
the city of Moline, 





Catarrh, like scrofula, isa disease of the blood 
and may be cured by purifying the blood with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





Low Rates for the — via Wabash 
Line. 


Tickets on sale Dec. 24,:25, 31, and Jan. Ist, good 
for return until Jan. 4th, to all points east of 
Mississippi River, Also to Niagara Falls and 
Buffalo. City Ticket Office, 9 Fort St. and Union 
station. 
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Special Excursion Rates via Southern 
Railway. 

Home-Seekers’ and Settlers’ Tickets, on sale 
December 7 & 21, via Southern Railway to points 
South. A great System of Railways through a 
Great Country. Also Winter Excursion Tickets 
to Florida and other Southern Resorts, sold daily 
via Louisville, Ky., or Cincinnati,O.,in_ connec- 
tion with Southern Railway and Q. & C. Route. 

Write for information to C. A. Baird, Travelin 
Passenger Agent, Louisville, Ky.; J. C. Beam 
W. Passenger Agent, 80 Adams St., Chicago, i; 
A. Whedon, Foagengee and Ticket Agent, 216 
Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Surveying and Mapping; Electrical or Mechanical 
Engineering; Refrigeration; Locomotive, Steam, 
Marine or Gas Engineering; Bookkeep- 
. ing; Shorthand; English Branches; Peda- 
goer Chem- 43 0 and 
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) an ~hoGUARANTEED SUCCESS 


We have helped thousands to better posi- 
tions & salaries. Circular free; state subject you wish to study. 
International Correspondence Schools, Box 866 Scranton, 








Established 1866. | si — 
SWOPE, HUCHES, | Joun Banstuap, 


WALTZ & BENSTEAD! 


Line Slock Commission Metchanls, 


No. 4 Exchange Building, 
BAST BUFFALO, New York. 


HAY—OATS—HAY 


We want 25 Cars Hay; 25 Cars No. 2 White 


ts. Send sample oats. Write us. 
Oa OHN L DEXTER & GO., Detroit, Mich. 


RAW FURS Wanted. pric. ist 


to J.G. DILLIN, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE EXAMINATION of all our Watches, 
and you can refuse to accept and return 
them at our expense if not equal in every 
ENTS OR respect to what we claim them to be’ No 
\ ES other house in the world can sell as 
size cheaply as we can. The ease of watch ad- 
vertised to-day is beautifally engraved, 
heavily 14 K. gold plated, hunting, stem 
wind andset. Will alifetime. Move- 
ment is one of the best made and fully 
guaranteed, and the watch looks likea 
Genuine $40 Solid Gold Watch. 
We send it by Express, C.0.D., to anyone, 
and if satisfactory, you pay agent ® 45 
and express charges, otherwise return it. 
IS If money fis sent with order we pay 
all express charges and give a beautiful 
gS a Free. Write whether gent’s or 



















VS & lady’s. Order to-day, as watehes are ad- 
ws.” =vancingin price and our stock may not 
ROYAL HFG. CO., gat Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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30 years experience enables 

me to scientifically treat and 

effectually cure Cancer and 

Tumors without the knife. 
72: book 





sent free. Address Dr, L. H. Grati, 


-page le ny 
Norfolk Bldg., 8th and Elm Sts., Cincianati, 4 





A Great Remedy Dissovered. Send fora FREB 
FITS EY + let it peek tore toe 
EARL D. BABST, . 
56 Moffatt Building, - Detroit, Mich. 
Attorney-at-Law. 


Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere in 
U. 8.; C ly to law of the farm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co. 
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Horticultural. 


AMERICAN APPLES IN ENGLAND. 








From Our Special Corresponde.it. 

The apple season here, so far as it 
affects American growers, is now 
fairly launched, but the smallness of 
arrivals seems to be hampering buy- 
ers considerably. The arrivals up to 
date are only 218,746 barrels compared 
to 860,041 up to the same period (Nov. 
27) last season. The natural sequence 
of this is the fact that prices are some- 
what high, and at the Liverpool mar- 
ket last week sales were made at an 
advance on most varieties of from 24 
cents to 36 cents per barrel. Baldwins 
were scarce through the entire pe- 
riod and next arrivals of them are 
expected to do well. On the other hand 
there was a large supply of Northern 
Spies, mostly Canadian, which 
varied in quality, many being small 
and spotted, but others were excellent, 
In Albemarle and Newton Pippins 
nothing fine was offered, and the few 
ordinary to medium sold from 13s. 6d 
to 16s. per barrel. Once again it should 
be enforced home upon both your 
growers and shippers that quality is 
the strongest essential in all fruit for 
the English markets. People here soon 
turn up their noses at little, shabby, 
small fruit, and when bulged and dam- 
aged by careless packing, but a small 
price can be obtained. The English 
people are a fruit-eating people, and 
where quality.is to be found they pay 
readily for it. 
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BUD VARIATIONS IN PLANTS. 





BY R. M. KELLOGG. 
(Paper read at the annual meeting of the 

Michigan Horticultural Society at 

Ithaca, December 2d, 1897.) 

Variation is one of nature’s immu- 
table laws. There were never two per- 
sons or plants exactly alike, and this 
principle also holds good in applied 
science. 

The artist having painted a picture, 
can never paint another exactly like 
it. Ships built from the same drawings 
and specifications would behave dif- 
ferently in the water. A skillful en- 
gineer readily detects the substitution 
of an engine built from the same pat- 
terns as his own pet machine, by its 
behavior on the track. 

No two persons have exactly the 
same temperament or will follow the 
same line of action under the same 
circumstances. 

The dividing line between animal 
and plant life has never been definitely 
determined. In many of the lower or- 
ders there is great similarity. The 
higher animals, though born of two 
parenis, often take a greater impress 
from one than from the other. A fam- 
ily of children born in different places 
with different surroundings, seldom 
have a strong family resmblance, 
while twins closely resemble each 
other because they are born under the 
same conditions. Mulatto children of 
the same family often vary widely in 
shades of color. 

There are many species of animals 
and varieties of plants which origin- 
ally sprang from the same parents and 
their differences are due entirely to 
changed conditions and environments. 

The life principle or germ plasm of 
a plant is pronounced by scientists to 
be the same as that of the animal. 
There seems to be in the form of 
higher animals but one individual 
germ. Its location in the body is still 
a mystery. The surgeon cannot divide 
the body and create two new lives, 
which is successfully done in the 
plant; the latter seeming to be a col- 
ony of lives. The germ plasm of the 
plant has the power to divide itself 
and in a mysterious way take up its 
abode in the cell tissues of the nodes 
and internodes and yet one life seems 
to actuate the whole plant until these 
dormant germs are excited into actiy- 
ity, when they become a new being 
born of only one parent. Thus we are 
able to multiply plants by buds and 
cuttings. Such plants more closely re- 
semble each other because they re- 
ceive the impression of only one parent, 
yet under widely changed conditions 
great variations take place. Many of 
our most valuable varieties are noth- 
ing but bud variations or sports. 

This society has been discussing the 
merits of varieties for years and yet 
not one of us can today name the best 
apple, peach or berry. He may be 
able to say which variety does the best 
for him with his peculiar soil and 
method of culture, but when the plants 
are changed to other soil of different 
fertility and tillage, he cannot tell 





what variations will take place. These 
discussions are valuable because cer- 
tain sorts seem quite cosmopolitan in 
character and have the faculty of 
adapting themselves to new conditions 
with but slight variations, and a knowl- 
edge of the behavior of these varieties 
over wide areas is very desirable be- 
cause it enables the planter to reduce 
the chance of failure to the minimum. 


Darwin, in his works on “Animals 
and Plants under Domestication,” de- 
votes several chapters to bud varia- 
tions and cites numerous instances of 
new creations and modifications of 
varieties under different treatment, 
and our Prof. Bailey in his books on 
“Plant Breeding” and “Survival of the 
Unlike,” gives numerous instances of 
great changes which have come under 
his own observation. The rose furnish- 
es a familiar example of this princi- 
ple. By continuously propagating from 
branches which show a tendency to 
double their flowers, the florists have 
succeeded in producing the present 
magnificent specimens, which are only 
the result of accumulated bud varia- 
tions. We have another striking illus- 
tration in the case of foliage plants. 
The florist finds a leaf with peculiar 
markings and proceeds to make cut- 
tings from it which vary still further 
and thus he has kept on collecting 
these desirable variations until the gor- 
geous plants of our greenhouses have 
been brought into existence. All this 
has created a demand and made fiori- 
culture so profitable that flowering 
plants and cut flowers have become a 
large factor in commerce, but the 
fruit grower has scarcely given this 
matter a thought. He seems to have 
had a mania for new varieties and 
large acreage, but the value of indi- 
vidual plants and their accumulated 
good qualities have received no atten- 
tion. 

In looking over the reports of this 
society, the first extended reference 
to this subject was the article read 
by myself at the annual meeting of 
1891, and I am glad to see that the 
persistent preaching I have given it 
among fruit growers is awakening a 
widespread interest. 

I began selecting and propagating 
from the finest plants I could find 
some fifteen years ago and kept them 
under restriction in pollen bearing 
and I am satisfied beyond a doubt that 
it has contributed more than any other 
one thing to the very satisfactory 
crops of berries I have grown. The 
fruit is not only larger but has a firm- 


er texture with better flavor and color 


and the tendency to form fruit buds 
instead of runners is greatly increased. 
I have now provided myself with what 
I conceive to be an ideal soil and loca- 
tion and instituted an elaborate sys- 
tem of irrigation to prevent plants 
from being unfavorably affected by 
protracted drouths. I have also estab- 
lished extensive experimental grounds 
and hope in the near future to furnish 
more striking examples in quantity 
and quality of fruit through these bud 
variations. 

Cornell university has taken up this 
matter and is making a systematic 
inquiry to determine what peculiar 
soil and treatment can be brought to 
bear to produce desirable variations in 
all kinds of trees and plants. Prof. L. 
H. Bailey has started an orchard to 
be grafted from trees in different parts 
of the country which are famous for 
producing fine fruit. We shall all 
watch this experiment with great in- 
terest. = 

Among the causes which contribute 
to unfavorable bud variations are pol- 
len exhaustion and excessive seed 
bearing. I have referred to this sub- 
ject on former occasions, but I am per- 
suaded that growers do not fully com- 
prehend the necessity of guard- 
ing against these exhaustive agen- 
cies, and preserving the high po- 
tency of the vital dust. Careful ob- 
servers have noted the fact that ex- 
cessive bloom, both of orchards and 
berry fields, is followed by light crops 
of inferior fruit, while large crops of 
fine fruit always come from moderate 
bloom. All trees and plants have a 
passion for seed bearing and if unre- 
stricted will exhaust themselves by 
this process. The fruit develops as a 
receptacle for the seed to grow in and 
its development depends very largely 
on the stamina of the seeds. Orchards 
should be pruned in March to relieve 
them of surplus buds, so as to pre- 
vent the exhaustive secretions of pol- 
len. I want to call special attention to 
strawberries in this regard. They form 
their fruit buds in the fall and are 
ready to burst into bloom the first 
warm days of spring. Now we take 
up these plants, disturbing their roots 
just as the exhaustive process begins, 





which must be prevented by remov- 
ing fruit buds before they: open. I 
never fail to give this important mat- 
ter strict attention. Plants treated in 
this way will show a larger and finer 
development of fruit buds in the fall 
and the next season the fruit will be 
larger and better in every way than 
on plants not so treated. 

Lack of proper cultivation and of 
fertility of soil are other prominent 
causes of unfavorable bud variations. 
Planters uudertake too much and 
neither cultivate nor fertilize one-half 
as much as they should. Good qual- 
ity is always the result of a stimulus. 

It is a common complaint among 
fruit growers that trees and plants do 
not fruit true to variety ordered. The 
trees furnish abundant evidence of 
having been grafted or budded, ‘yet 
the fruit in no way resembles any 
known variety, and I ask the question: 
May not this be the result of bud 
variation arising out of almost uni- 
versal practice of taking scions from 
young trees in the nursery rows for 
many years in succession without 
fruiting them to learn what variations 
are taking place? 

These trees are often grown on low 
ground and on soil not congenial to 
them, the whole aim being to secure 
large, smooth trees, which will catch 
the eye of the planter and make a 
sale. Under these conditions it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that unfavorable 
bud variations would be very great. 
’Tis a well known law of nature that 
a faculty or power which is never ex- 
ercised becomes impotent, hence trees 
or plants which are propagated year 
after year without encouraging the 
tendency to develop fruit buds lose the 
disposition to do so, and I believe that 


the tardiness of orchards in coming | 


into bearing and their general unfruit- 
fulness is largely due to bud varia- 
tions, arising out of this method of 
propagation. 

Since strawberry growing has be- 
come so profitable a large demand has 
been created for plants and many nur- 
serymen and plant growers have se- 
cured low land excessively rich in ni- 
trogen which tends to make plants 
“vyiney,” or to produce an excessive 
number of runners. They mat so thick- 
ly the sunlight is 2oxcluded from 
crowns and lower foliage. It is a well 
established fact that strong fruit buds 
will not form in dense shade, and if 
these plants are propagated in this 
way year after year they lose their 
tendency to form fruit buds or develop 
fruit. 

I regard it as of the utmost import- 
ance that plants and trees should be 
propagated not only from stock pos- 
sessing full vigor, but on land con- 
genial to them in such a way as to 
encourage the tendency to fruitage. In 
the strawberry propagating beds 
plants should be so separated that both 
crowns and foliage should be fully ex- 
posed to the sunlight. 

Plants may be said to be parasites. 
They attach themselves to the soil, 
send down their roots, find and appro- 
priate their food. A graft inserted in 
another tree secures a rootage and 
takes its nourishment from the stock, 
preserving its individuality the same 
as cuttings rooted in the ground. The 
influence of the stock on grafts has 
been a theme for much discussion and 
yet the evidence adduced does not 
show greater variation in grafts than 
from cuttings rooted in the soil. 

Farmers often find several k'nds of 
potatoes in the same hill, and imag- 
ine the seed has been mixed. The*p) 
tato has only one parent and therefore 
the presence of another variety could 
not have any influence in affecting a 
change. These bud variations are the 
result of a stimulus and yet may be 
and generally are of a permanent mna- 
ture. When grown from seed balls, 
they, like any other seedling, are in- 
fluenced by two parents, and the varia- 
tions are more pronounced. 

In recent years the sharp demand 
for the cheapest trees and plants has 
been so great that nurserymen have 
been forced to grow them with the 
least possible expense. Hitherto plant- 
ers have looked only to the description 
of the variety as a guide in making se- 
lections. The individual plants which 
composed that variety all stood on an 
absolute equality. They assumed that 
one vlant was just as good as another 
for the purpose of propagation. 

In the near future the nurseryman 
will be required to show the history 
and manner of breeding his plants just 
as carefully as the stock breeder is re- 





quired to show the pedigree of his 
breeding animals. Growers are be- 
coming tired of furnishing land, ma- 
nure and tillage for trees and plants 
incapable of furnishing fine fruit. Ip 
the presence of all this evidence it is 
absurd to say we cannot build up and 
maintain a higher fruiting stamina of 
plants and trees, and so manipulate 
them that they shall every year bear 
a large crop of luscious fruit. 

For the past several years the whole 
trend in fruit growing has been to ex- 
tend the acreage until growers could 
neither properly cultivate, fertilize or 
prune. The result is that glutted mar- 
kets have confronted us and our cry 
has been for better facilities, for a 
more general distribution, while peo- 
ple all around us were not consuming 
one-half the fruit they should because 
the quality was so poor. Let every 
man consider well his resources in de- 
termining how many acres he will 
plant and never put a tree or plant in 
the ground without a knowledge of 
and ability to meet its requirements. 

The present destructive system of 
crowding every acre possible into mon- 
grel trees and plants without proper 
facilities for caring for them must 
cease. I am greatly pleased to know 
that our agricultural college, which is 
now becoming so generally appreciated 
by farmers, has provided a_ short 
course in horticulture so that our busy 
young men and women can _ utilize 
their more leisure winter months in 
securing a practical and scientific 
training in the management of plants. 
When these enterprising young peo- 
ple have become skilled in the myste- 
ries of plant life and in propagating, 
their trained eyes will detect the slight 
variations and they will be persistent 
in accumulating them and under the 
intensive horticulture of that day 
Michigan will be accorded the high 
place her natural resources and ad- 
vantages justly entitle her to. 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


There is abundant evidence that the 
San Jose scale, through the criminal 
carelessness of some eastern nursery 
firm, has obtained a strong foothold in 
this State, and over a wide area. It 
means the destruction of many or- 
chards,great injury toothers,and severe 
losses to individuals as well as the 
State at large. Only the most ener- 
getic work on the part of fruit growers 
and the State authorities will stop the 
further spread of this pest. 

Ranch and Range says apples are a 
drug in that market, even the best 
varieties selling so low as to afford no 
profit to the grower. Pears are also 
plenty and cheap. The same paper 
Says there have been shipped from 
Medford station this season thus far 
about 40 carloads of apples, and there 
remain to be shipped yet 20 carloads 
more of merchantable apples. From 
which it appears that Washington can 
not only supply all the fruit needed 
for home consumption, but spare con- 
siderable for less favored localities in 
the far west. 

Ranch and Range, published at Se- 
attle, Washington, says in its last is- 
sue: Cherries and peaches pay so well 
in Vineland and other parts of Lewis- 
ton valley that some of the expert 
fruit growers are cutting out their ap- 
ple orchards and substituting cherries 
and peaches. This is not to be won- 
dered at, when the Chicago fruit han- 
. dlers.say that the cherries from that !o- 
a sy 4re the best grown in America, 
and that when grown, selected, picked 
and packed in a first class manner 
will readily bring 20 cents per pound 
wholesale, as an average price. The 
promoters of Vineland claim that an 
orchard of such fruits is more certain 
than a mine in the Klondike, and far 
more profitable than an orange or- 
chard in California or Florida. 
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Che Poultry Dard. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
POULTRY COMMENTS, 





In a recent issue of The Farmer 
there appeared an article under the 
caption, “Winter Eggs, ’*by Mr. E. F. 
Brown, one of The Farmer’s valuable 
correspondents. While it may be 
something entirely out of order to dif- 
fer with Mr. Brown and something 
equally dangerous, we must when the 
practice of laying down eggs for win- 
ter use is condemned. If the practice 
common among a certain class of 
farmers, who are too shiftless to de- 
cently care for their poultry, either 
summer or winter, and most particu- 
larly the latter, and, hence, the neces- 
sity of laying "down eggs for future 
use, is meant, then the writer can most 
heartily agree, but on the other hand, 
if the unreserved condemnation of the 
practice of preserving eggs is referred 
to, then we would have to differ. 

In the same issue of The Farmer 
there is an article in the Dairy Depart- 
ment by Mrs. Willson, devoted to 
packing butter, or more strictly speak- 
ing, laying it down for future "ise. The 
majority will be very much in favor of 
the sentiment therein expressed. To 
our mind it is businesslike, granting 
that such is practical, which. we are 
assuming would be the case and doubt- 
less would be if the proper conditions 
were brought to bear, and something 
that would meet with general favor 
with business men and women. For, why 
is there a question of the feasibility of 
a practice by which butter can be suc- 
cessfully stored a few months and the 
owner be rewarded by double or triple 
the then market price? 

Again, let us assume that it is both 
practical and possible to lay down eggs 
for future use either at home or on the 
market. Then which would be the pro- 
gressive farmer, the one who sold eggs 
at eight cents a dozen or the one who 
devised a means by which they could 
be layed down for winter use, either to 
be used at home and fresh eggs sold or 
put directly upon the market? To our 
idea there would be little doubt which 
was the retrogressive farming. Still it 
is very probable that Mr. Brown did 
not take this view of the case; if not, 
he is entirely right. 

* * 


Cabbage is an excellent and not a 
very diffcult article to raise for green 
feed during fall and winter, especially 
for turkeys. This fact was brought 
to our mind the past fall very forcibly 
when we were compelled to gather our 
garden crops early in order to preserve 
them for our own use. Some one has 
recommended the turkey as a cabbage 
worm preventative. Were it not for 
the fact that the turkeys seem to have 
a more pronounced liking for the plant 
itself, this theory might work out in 
practice. There is little doubt but 
what turkeys like cabbage worms, but 
we are convinced they like the head 
itself a little better. The past fall 
there were a number of heads that 
were too small to keep for table use, 
so these were put on the barn floor 
and fed to the turkeys during the latter 
part of November. The rate with 
which they were able to dispose of a 
single head left little doubt as regards 
their opinion of cabbages as a late fall 
and early winter food for turkeys. 
There is little question that if the av- 
erage farmer would keep his flock well 
supplied with green feed 
fattening season, there would be iar 
less complaint of bowel trouble. Be- 
sides, they make a cheap feed for the 


turkeys. Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 
FEEDING DUCKS. 


A bulletin from the U. S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is devoted to 
ducks and geese, and below we give 
the methods of feeding recommended, 
which take into consideration the pur- 
pose for which the ducks are being 
raised: 

The food of the duck is both vege- 
table and animal in nature. In the 
wild state it gathers its food from 
brooks and marshes, consisting of 
flag, grasses, small fish, water insects, 
ete. When the birds are raised in con- 
finement this diet must, in a measure, 
be imitated to get the most satisfac- 
tory results. The duck has no crop, 
the food passing directly from the 
throat to the gizzard, and as a conse- 
quence the food must be in a soft 
mushy state. Too much hard food, 
Such as grain, does not agree with 
these birds and they can not thrive on 
it. While some raisers use a small al- 
lowance of grain others do not, and it 
has not been proved to be of any ad- 








vantage to feed it. Soft food is their 
natural diet, together with grasses, 
vegetables, and animal food. The 
proper selection of the food is ex- 
tremely important to secure the rapid 
growth of the duck, and the ingre- 
dients of the food must be such as will 
afford a well-balanced and substantial 
ration. As a whole, it may be said that 
the rations used by the largest duck 
raisers are essentially the same, differ- 
ing only in the quantities used in the 
mixing. Investigations show the real 
values of the food to be the same for 
producing rapid growth and early de- 
velopment. The duckling grows twice 
as rapidly and is a much heavier eater 
than the chick, and to produce the 
best results its food must be such as 
will be easily assimilated. The vari- 
ous methods of feeding given in this 
bulletin are recommended for raising 
ducks successfully. 

It costs from 6 to 12 cents a pound 
to raise a duck for market at ten 
weeks of age. The cost of feed is from 
4% to 5 cents a pound, and that of 
labor, ete, is from 4 to 8 cents a 
pound, It costs from $1.75 to $2.50 each 
to keep breeding ducks a year. 

The three different methods of feed- 
ing ducks are as follows: (1.) Feeding 
ducks for market (ten weeks old); (2) 
feeding young ducks tc be kept as 
breeders; (3) feeding old ducks. The 
first method, for the sake of conveni- 
ence and to explain more fully the 
composition of the rations, is divided 
into four parts, as follows: 

(1) From time of hatching to five 
days old provide the following mix- 
ture: Cracker or bread crumbs and 
corn meal, equal parts by measure; 
hard boiled eggs, 15 per cent of the 
total bulk of crackers and meal; sand, 
5 per cent of the total of crackers and 
meal. Mix with water or milk, and 
feed four times a day. 

(2) From five to twenty days old, 
the following mixture: Wheat bran, 
two parts by measure; corn meal, one 
part; rolled oats, 50 per cent of this 
bulk; beef scraps, 5 per cent; sand, 5 
per cent; green food, 10 per cent. Mix 
with water to a dry crumbly state and 
feed four times a day. 

(3) From twenty to forty-two days 
old, the following mixture: Wheat 
bran, two parts by measure; corn 
meal, one part; beef scraps, 5 per cent 
of this bulk; sand, 5 per cent; green 
food, 10 per cent. Mix with water toa 
dry crumbly state and feed four times 
a day. 

(4) From forty-two to seventy days 
old, the following mixture: Corn meal, 
two parts by measure; wheat bran, 
one part; beef scraps, 10 per cent of 
this bulk; coarse sand or grit, 5 per 
cent; green food, 10 per cent. Mix 
with water to a dry crumbly state and 
feed four times a day. 

The hours for feeding are 6 a. m., 
10 a. m., 2 p. m., and 6 p. m. 

Below is given another system of 
feeding ducks for marketing at ten 
weeks of age. This system is practi- 
cally the same as the one given above, 
differing only in the ingredients used 
for the first two parts or until] the 
duckling is twenty days old. The 
method given below is used success- 
fully by one of the largest duck rais- 
ers on Long Island. It is divided into 
three parts, as follows: 

(1) From time of hatching to seven 
days old, feed equal parts by measure, 
corn meal, wheat bran, and No. 2 
grade flour, and 10 per cent of this 
bulk coarse sand. Mix with water to 
a dry crumbly state and feed four 
times a.day. 

(2) From seven to fifty-six days old, 
feed equal parts by measure, corn 
meal, wheat bran, and No, 2 grade 
flour; 10 per cent of this bulk beef 
scraps; 10 per cent coarse sand, and 
12% per cent green foods (green rye, 
oats, clover, etc.). Mix with water to 
a dry crumbly state and feed four 
times a day. 

(3) From fifty-six to seventy days 
old, feed two parts by measure, corn 
meal; one part wheat bran; one part 
No. 2 grade flour; 12% per cent of this 
bulk beef scraps; 10 per cent coarse 
sand, 12% per cent green food. Mix 
with water to a dry crumbly state and 
feed three times a day—morning, noon 
and night, Give last feed an hour be- 
fore sundown. 

When ducks are raised for breeders 
they are fed differently from those in- 
tended for market. They are not 
forced so much as are the latter, and 
less fattering food is given them. The 
corn mea) and beef scraps are reduced 
to one-half the quantity used in the 
above rations. The following is an ex- 
cellent ration: Equal parts corn meal, 
wheat bran, green food, 5 per cent 
beef scraps, and 5 per cent coarse 
sand or grit. 








A ration for breeding (laying) ducks 
is recommended as follows: Fifty per 
cent, by measure, corn meal; 15 per 
cent wheat bran; 15 per cent green 
foods (cooked vegetables, such as po- 
tatoes, turnips, etc.); 12 per cent beef 
scraps, and 8 per cent coarse sand or 
grit. Mix with water to a dry crumbly 
state and feed twice a day, morning 
and night. After the breeding season 
is over and the ducks have stopped 
laying they are changed from this to 
the equal-parts ration, as given above 
for ducklings from seven to fifty-six 
days old, 

The feeding stuffs should be mixed 
in a trough sufficiently large to hold 
the quantity without wasting over the 
edges. First mix the corn meal and 
bran together while dry; after these 
have mixed thoroughly, making an 
evenly colored mixture, it should be 
moistened with water and mixed toa 
dry crumbly state. It should not be 
too wet or sloppy, as it is then not so 
good for the fowls, neither can it be 
handled and fed properly. Warm 
water should be used when the 
weather is excessively cold. In a sec- 
ond trough place the green foods, such 
as cut rye, oats, etc., and dampen with 





water; then mix the allowance of the 
No. 2 grade flour with it. Thoroughly 
mix, so that the flour will completely 
cover the green stuff. After this has 
been done mix the flour and green 
mixture with the corn meal and bran 
mixture and add the allowance of beef 
scraps and sand. When vegetables 
are used, they should be well cooked 
before mixing in the rations. 

Grit in some form is essential to 
ducks and should be kept before them 
at all times. Many overlook this fact 
and do not seem to understand that it 
is of as much value to them as to 
chickens. The sand used in the mashes 
tends to supply a certain amount of 
grinding material or grit for them, but 
does not fully satisfy them for digest- 
ing their food. On a farm where more 
than 10,000 birds are raised annually, 
and where disease is practically un- 
known, it was noted that in every pen 
there was a box of grit and a box of 
crushed oyster shells. This raiser 
states that he considers grit and oyster 
shells an absolute necessity for ducks, 
and he attributes the healthy appear- 
ance of his stock to it. His birds eat 
it freely and the. supply is never al- 
lowed to run out. 








BEWARE OF MORPHINE. 


Mrs. Pinkham Asks Women to Seek Permanent 
Cures and Not Mere Temporary Relief 





From Pain. 





Special forms of suffering lead many & 
woman to acquire the morphine habit, 
One of these forms of suffering is a dull, 
persistent painin the side, accompanied by 
heat and throbbing. There is disinclina- 
tion to work, because work only increases 


the pain. 


This is only one symptom of a chain of 
troubles ; she has others she cannot bear 
to confide to her physician, for fear of 
an examination, the terror of all sensitive, 


modest women. 


The physician, meantime, knows her condition, but 
He yields to 
her supplication for something to relieve the pain. 
He gives her a few morphine tablets, with very 
grave caution as to their use. Foolish woman! She 
thinks morphine willhelp her right along ; she be- . 


cannot combat her shrinking terror. 


comes its slave { 


A wise and a generous physician had such a case; 
he told his patient he could do nothing for her, as 
she was too nervous to undergo an examination. 

















In despair, she went to visit 


a friend. She said to her, ‘‘ Don’t give yourself up; just go to the nearest 
druggist’s and buy a bottle of Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


It will build you up. You will begin to feel better with the first bottle.” 


She 


did so, and after the fifth bottie her health was re-established. Hereisherown 


letter about it: 












) ing tired out. 


Scr, y 


medicine. 


Ye 





« so tired and nervous all of the time. 
much with falling of the womb and bearing-down pains. 
A friend adviseu me to take Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound; I have taken five bottles, and think it is 
the best medicine I ever used. Now I can work, and feel 
; like myself. 
my head, but I have had no bad headaches or palpi- 
tation of the heart, womb trouble or bearing-down 
uy ON >», pains, since I commenced to take Mrs. Pinkham’s 
\ I gladly recommend the Vegetable Com- 
> pound to every suffering woman. 


‘*T was very miserable ; was so weak thatI could hardly 
. get around the bouse, could not do any work without feel- 
My monthly periods had stopped and I was 


I was troubled very 


I used to be troubled greatly with 


The use of one 


bottle will prove what it can do.”"—Mrs. Lucy PEASLEY Derby Center, Vt. 





THE HATCHING HEN 


. ST HER OCCUPATION 
taqqjand in oe Bl and brooding of chicks she 
y has been TABL by the better and everyway 
INCUBATORS 
5 Ped, AND BROODERS 
-f, They Hatch and Brood when you are ready. 
y grow the arengest 
chicks and the most of t! em. [¢ takes a 224 page book 
. to tell about these machines and our Mammoth Reli- 
able Poultry Farms, Sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. Send forit now 
Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Quincy, Illinois. 
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h 
They owt get lousy. The 













$10 CASH (100 Eg Size) ON TRIAL 611, “2 hatches 
from $10 machine, 86 and 99 chicks from 100 eggs each.” Mrs. 
F. Vollrath, Lockport, Ill. Send 40 for No. 99 catalogue of 
Sones. Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, 0, 


Ee 


SPONGIA TABLETS, a sure, quick clean 
e Roup Cure, endorsed by the best breeders, 
35 cents per ig 3 boxes, $1. prepaid, 
M. BRONSON, Vermontville. Mich. 
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Fire Proof, Self-Regulating 


‘Guaranteed HATCHER. 


Catalogue free. 


J.H JONES, Manager, 
Box 22, Streator, Il. 


wo Great EGG MAKERS 

) MANWS GExnire onverAL one 
For tag Cash or instalments, 

FF. W. MANN OO. MILFORD, MASS, 


When writing to advertisersjplease men- 
tion the Michigan Farmer. 


















INCUBATOR por edly my or 
free. Address 
j é 3.  teleen Cntnae: 0. 
IGHT BRAHMAS, B. P. Rocks and Pekin Ducks 
forsale. Pure bred healthy farm raised birds. 17 
yearsa breeder. F. M. BRONSON. Vermontville, Mich. 
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ly. High rains om ng ore 
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ACTUAL POULTRY FACTS 


A beautiful book describing over 50 
varieties of Chickens, Ducks, Turkeys and 


Geese. All the leading breeds illus- 

trated in colored engravings. Gives prices 

bok —_ and eggs, much valuable infoer- 

nm and many recipes for diseases. 

), R. BRABAZON, JR. & CO., Box 26, Delavan, Wis. 
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Grange Department. 


Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.”’ 








Address all correspondence for this depart- 
ment to : 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 


News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 








A SUCCESSFUL MEBTING. 





We present in this issue a part of 
the report of the last State Grange. The 
remainder will appear next week. A 
careful reading of this report will give 
a good idea of the meeting to those who 
were not able to be there. The Patrons 
went away feeling that this was the 
most successful State Grange of recent 
years; ot so much in what was accom- 
plished as in the general spirit and tone 
of the meeting. We venture the proph- 
ecy that the coming year is to witness 
the largest growth in Grange work 
seen in Michigan since the very early 
days of the Order; several promising 
plans are to be put into operation, and 
we are perfectly certain that the whole 
Grange machinery is to run faster and 
more smoothly than ever before. We 
shall have more to say about these 
points later. 


OUR MISTAKHE. 


A few issues ago we published an 
editorial in regard to the position of 
the National Grange upon the subject 
of employes of the Department of Agri- 
culture. We find that the newspaper 
report, on which we based the editorial, 
was erroneous. A resolution was pre- 
sented at the National Grange, and 
came before the committee on resolu- 
tions, of which committee our own 
Worthy Master Horton was chairman; 
it was there thoroughly discussed and 
rejected by them for practically the 
reasons wegavein our editorial,andthe 
National Grange adopted the adverse 
report of the committee. We are very 
glad to learn that the National Grange 
did not pass the resolution; and even 
in a sense we are glad that we wrote 
the editorial, because there is certainly 
a disposition on the part of many poli- 
ticians to break down the civil service 
rules and undermine the whole reform. 
A severe onslaught is being made in 
Congress, and it behooves every pa- 
triot, believing as he must in a busi- 
nesslike administration of public af- 
fairs, to see to it that his influence is 
east in favor of a practicable, work- 
able, efficient civil service reform. 


—_—— 8p. 
GRANGE NEWS. 


CANNON GRANGE, No. 39. 
Which has been delinquent for some 
time has again taken a flourishing 
start. Commencing with fourteen paid- 
up members and reinstating three, we 
have now a class of four new mem- 
bers going through. 
Kent Co. 





F. JAY HOWARD. 

ANTRIM POMONA GRANGE 
Met with Helena Grange Dec. 1 and 2, 
with a good representation from each 
of the four Subordinate Granges in the 
county. Business meeting was held the 
first afternoon, with an open meeting 
in the evening and a good program. 
The forenoon of Dec. 2d the fifth de- 
gree was conferred on 16 candidates, 
making our total membership of Po- 
mona 67. We also elected and installed 
our officers, and afterwards served 
dinner. 

“GRANGER,” Cor. 

ASHLAND GRANGE, No. 545, 
Has its coat off and proposes to keep 
at work. We had a special meeting 
recently to initiate thirteen new mem- 
bers, consisting of three of our best 
farmers and their wives, five young 
men and two young ladies. We initi- 
ated eleven earlier in the year, so that 
our report for the whole year is twen- 
ty-six new members and eight re-in- 
statements. There are more “on deck.” 
We plan an oyster supper at installa- 
tion. 


Newaygo Co. COR. 
WILLSON GRANGE 


Has just finished a contest with the 
Master and Lecturer as leaders. It 
has added to both interest and mem- 
bership. The Master’s side was 
beaten, and last meeting gave an elab- 
orate supper for all the members. 

It has been proposed that we build 
a hall the coming spring, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the 
site, cost, etc. The proposition meets 
with great favor. We also voted to 
have a traveling library. 

Our Grange some time ago sub- 
scribed for The Michigan Farmer for 





each family represented in the 
Grange and in good standing. We 


believe it is a good investment. 
Charlevoix Co. H. L. WILLSON, Sec. 


OTTAWA GRANGE, No, 30, 
Elected principal officers as follows: 
Master, Ralph Wells; Overseer, Mrs. 
Mary E. Gillett; Lecturer, Charles 
Wilde; Secretary, A. H. Gillett. The 
Grange is doing well, with good pro- 
gram. Our Juvenile Grange is also in 


~ us condition. 
a very prospero a 


0. 

“(will Ww. R.” please send us a short 
article descriptive of the work in the 
Juvenile Grange for publication in this 
department? Ed.) 

HOMER GRANGE, No. 200. 

The last meeting was one such as we 
have not had for many a year. Two 
or three letters were read from the 
Master of our State Grange, which 
called out some discussion. After elec- 
tion of officers the fourth degree was 
conferred upon nine new members. 
We were all jubilant over the advent 
of so large a number. 

But our joy was not without a tinge 
of sorrow for the wife of one of our 
members, Mrs. Frances Gordon, was 
reported dead. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions of con- 
dolence to the afflicted family. Secre- 
tary was appointed correspondent for 
the Grange department of The Michi- 


an Farmer. 
Rtn Co. ANN A, BANKS. 


IRONTON GRASGE, No. 707. 

We meet every Friday night with 
good attendance, At our last meeting 
we had two new members, with 
fourth degree feast. We have an oc- 
casional social to replenish our treas- 
ury. Some of our members think we 
do not get financial benefit enough, 
but we try to teach that “The farm- 
er is of more importance than _ the 
farm.” Our Worthy Master has been 
to State Grange, and at our next 
meeting we expect a feast of ideas 
and helpful suggestions from him. 

Can you recommend some good 
manual ef parliamentary rules for use 
in the Grange? 

Charlevoix Co. HATTIE C. ALLEN. 

(The Digest prepared by the Na- 
tional Grange contains a brief but ac- 
curate and satisfactory set of parlia- 
mentary rules for use in the Grange. 
Every Master should have a copy of 
this Digest. Write to Secretary Jennie 
Buell, of the State Grange, for price. 
Postoffice, Ann Arbor. Ed.) 

CHICKAMING GRANGE, No. 382, 
Elected as chief officers for the ensu- 
ing year: Master, L. W. Gibson; Over- 
seer, R. M. Goodwin; Lecturer, Esther 
Paddock; Secretary, B. F. McKee. 
Lunch was served after election, 
Berrien Co. MARY H. CLARK, Cor. 

HURON COUNTY POMONA GRANGE 
Was held at Verona Mills Grange 
hall, Dec. 7, with representation from 
the four Subordinate Granges of 
Wadsworth, Hope, Colfax and Ver- 
ona Mills. We were visited by Bro. 
G. G. Wemeth, of Sanilac county, his 
visit being to see if there could not be 
a company formed among the 
Granges to co-operate in building a 
mart at Port Huron for the purpose 
of saving middlemen’s fees. 

After our usual bountiful dinner a 
pleasing and profitable program was 
presented. Up in Huron county we 
believe that wisdom, reason, science 
and mirth can be successfully com- 
bined. One feature of our program 
was a question box, and the following 
are some of the questions and an- 
swers: 

“What is the best farm crop rota- 
tion?” Bro. Capler: “I plow under 
a clover sod in the fall, manure be- 
fore seeding time, and plant to corn. 
The next year put in either oats, bar- 
ley or potatoes. The third year sow 
wheat, using commercial fertilizers in 
the fall, and the following spring 
ought to secure a good seeding of 
clover. If on flat land, would sow be- 
fore the frost disappears; but on roll- 
ing, dry land would wait later and 
harrow the seed in properly.” 

“Can we hold a Farmers’ Institute 
in this place?” Master Hunt: “There 
was never a better Farmers’ Institute 
held anywhere than the one we are 
enjoying to-day.” This sentiment 
was applauded. : . 

“Can we organize more Granges in 
this county?’ R. A. Brown: “Yes, 
we can, but it is useless to organize 
a Grange among chronic grumblers, 
where three orfourfarmorganizations 
have previously been tried and failed. 
We can start among harmonious peo- 
ple and succeed.” 

“Should we have the Teachers and 
Patrons’ meetings?” Bro. Hunt: “I 
believe they are a good thing as 
evidenced by their work in other 
counties.” 

The chief officers for the ensuing 


year are: Master, John Hunt; Over- 
seer, Joseph Donaldson; Secretary, 


Mrs. Geo. Pangman. 
R. A. BROWN, Cor. 


NOTES FROM CAPITOL GRANGE, No. 540. 

Capitol Grange gave a banquet Sat- 
urday, December 4, in honor of 
those who have lately become mem- 
bers. The tables presented a fine ap- 
pearance, in fact, only surpassed by 
that of the class. Through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Gunson, of the M. A, C., 
the rooms were artistically decorated 
with chrysanthemums and roses, After 
a feast which beggars description, 
came the toasts, responded to by Pres- 
ident Snyder, of the M. A. C., H. R. 
Pattengill, J. Bulkley, K. L. Butter- 
field and others. 

Saturday evening Dec, 11, a school 
of instruction was held. All members 
left the hall and were obliged to enter 
in the proper manner. Every mistake 
was promptly corrected by our most 
efficient Worthy Overseer, and those 
members older in the work, who had 
fallen into ruts, were also helped out 
of them. 

Capitol Grange attended State 
Grange in a body Thursday afternoon. 

We believe we voice the sentiment 
of the entire class of members of Capi- 
tol Grange when we say that we high- 
ly appreciate and are grateful for the 
hearty and cordial welcome which 
those who have been longer in the 
work have extended to us, and the 
spirit of good will and friendship with 
which they have received us. We hope 
to reciprocate by being useful, loyal 
Patrons. 

Chief officers for ensuing year are: 
Master, E. A. Holden; Overseer, J. W. 
Franks; Lecturer, Mrs. K. L. Butter- 
field; Secretary, J. T. Norris. 

The contest which has been going on 
since October 9, between the ladies and 
gentlemen, closed Saturday, December 
18. The result was 15,180 points for 
the gentlemen and 16,850 for the 
ladies. As the defeated parties were 
obliged to give a supper to the winning 
side, the brothers will, December 22, 
give a banquet at the Grange hall, 
which is to be “cooked and served 
without any assistance whatever from 
the sisters.” 

Including those who have joined on 
demit, those who have been reinstated, 
and others, the membership has been 
increased by forty-nine names during 
the past two months. 


Ingham Co. 
BLANCHE McCLURE, Cor. 





THE STATE GRANGE. 





The annual session of the Michigan 
State Grange convened at Lansing 
Tuesday morning, December 14, at 9 
o’clock, in the House of Representa- 
tives. There has been a feeling 
among some Patrons that possibly the 
Grange has not had so aggressive and 
prosperous a year as it ought to have 
had, but a glance over the hall at once 
dispelled this idea. Last year there 
were not quite 100 regularly elected 
delegates present at the State Grange; 
this year there were something over 
130. The attendance of visitors was 
also considerably larger than usual. 

Of course there were the very fa- 
miliar faces of the “Old Guard,” 
J. J. Woodman, Cyrus G. Luce, Geo. 
B. Horton, Thomas Mars, F. W. Red- 
fern, H. D. Platt, J. G. Ramsdell, 
Perry Mayo, R. K. Divine, and Sisters 
O. J. C. Woodman, Hinds and Mayo. 
Also many of the newer and not less 
vigorous and earnest workers in the 
State Grange in the persons of Bros. 
W. EB. Wright, A. E. Palmer, B. A. Hol- 
den and E. B. Ward. But most of the 
faces were new, the delegates being 
largely those who had never been to 
a State Grange before. There was 
more of the younger element than 
in any recent State Grange, showing 
that the Grange is again getting hold 
of the middle-aged, vigorous farmers. 
We present a brief outline of the work 
of the session, reserving for future 
issues copious extracts from the lead- 
ing addresses: 

TUESDAY FORENOON 
Was spent largely in the work of or- 
ganizing the body; the committee on 
credentials was appointed, and the 
delegates were assigned to the various 
committees. Short addresses were 
made by ex-Gov. Luce and by J. J. 
Woodman along lines’ calculated 
to stir the Grange patriotism of all 
the delegates, both reflecting the noble 
achievemetns of the Order and predict 
ing even greater successes for the 
near future. Bro. J. H. Brigham, 
Past Master of the National Grange, 
and Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, was introduced and “made his 





bow” to the Michigan State Grange. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 

Came the Master’s address. We shall 
later publish portions of this strong 
address, but we might here state that 
Worthy Master Horton called atten- 
tion to the National Grange meeting 
at Harrisburg, Pa., last month, and 
especially to the tribute paid to the 
Grange by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wilson, who is himself a Patron of 
long standing and who recognizes the 
work that the Grange has done in 
many lines, especially in the creation 
of the Department of Agriculture, The 
Master also spoke of the question of 
inter-state commerce, stating that the 
National Grange asked Secretary Wil- 
son to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate, very thoroughly, transportation 
rates for farm products, especially the 
discrimination on iong and short hauls, 
The subject of a bounty on export 
products was again brought up at Na- 
tional Grange, but was not endorsed; 
the Grange re-affirming its traditional 
policy of asking equal benefit for farm- 
ers with other classes of producers, 
whatever the particular policy of the 
government might be. The chief work 
of the National Grange for the coming 
year is to be along the lines of Grange 
organization, carried out systematical- 
ly and energetically all over the United 
States. The past year has witnessed 
the accession of 1385 Granges in the 
United States. There will also be a 
bureau of information established in 
the National Grange, by which 
Granges in different parts of the coun- 
try may be apprised of the various 
market needs of and the existence of 
saleable products in other parts of the 
country. 

Bro. Horton also took up the work of 
the Grange in Michigan, stating that 
there have been 20 Granges organized 
or re-organized during the past year. 
This certainly is a creditable growth, 
and is certainly quite a different story 
from that which we used to hear at 
State Grange. The co-operative fea- 
tures of the Grange have been per- 
fected and extended; the county deputy 
work has been enlarged; legislative 
work has been fairly satisfactory; pure 
food laws, originally enacted through 
the efforts of the Grange, are being en- 
forced. The Master called attention 
to the likelihood of an early system of 
free rural mail delivery, and mention- 
ed the discriminating effect of the 
hawkers and peddlers’ license law, 
which operates against the interests of 
the country people, who are thus 
obliged to go to town for everything. 
He commended the Farmers’ _Insti- 
tutes, the Farm Home Reading Circle, 
the Traveling Libraries, and the Agri- 
cultural College; urged that we demand 
the election of United States Senators 
by direct vote of the people, and pro- 
posedforthe discussionofGranges the 
coming year the plan of postal savings 
banks. He urged agitation of the good 
roads question, and a fairer ad- 
justment of railroad passenger rates. 
He commended the Grange press, urg- 
ing every Grange to begin the new 
year with club lists for The Michigan 
Farmer. 

BROTHER BRIGHAM’S ADDRESS. 

Bro. Brigham gave an inspiring ad- 
dress to the Grange, dwelling more 
especially on the work which the Na- 
tional Department of Agriculture is 
now trying to do. He credited the 
Grange with first urging the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and by their per- 
sistent agitation securing it. The chief 
portions of the Department’s work 
which he mentioned were the estab- 
lishment of a more systematic and 
satisfactory system of crop reporting; 
the gathering of information . which 
will lead to the’ manufacture of our 
own beet sugar in this country; the 
stamping out of animal diseases; the 
extension of our world markets for 
agricultural products; the suppression 
of counterfeit products of all sorts. He 
also gave a hearty invitation to all 
farmers to come down to Washington 
and make a call at the Department of 
Agriculture. Bro. Brigham has prom- 
ised an abstract of his talk, which we 
hope to have for an early issue. At 
this point a resolution was introduced. 
by Judge Ramsdell heartily commend- 
ing the Department of Agriculture for 
its work. 

The remainder of the afternoon was 
given up to listening to short talks 
from prominent members of the Order. 
Sister O. J. C. Woodman spoke charac- 
teristically of her devotion to the 
Grange and its principles, and her 
eagerness to see the Grange work pros- 
per. Good Grange talks were also made 
by Bros. C. G. Luce, Thomas Mars, J. 
J. Woodman, President J. L. Snyder, 
of the Agricultural College, who has 
become an ardent Patron, and Bro. M. 
J. Lawrence, of The Michigan Farm- 





er. Also by Sister Mayo. 
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TUESDAY EVENING 
Was devoted Iargely to reports of of- 
ficers. Bro. E. B, Ward, Overseer, re- 
ported that while the Grange is strong 
and active, its work must be more 
fully organized, especially in the way 
of better lecture work. “We must get 
up schemes of interest to those out- 
side of the Grange that they may be 
attracted to our order. I would have 
the county deputy system pushed vig- 
orously by men of special training. 
Everybody must be set at work.” Bro. 
Ward believes we should have more 
Grange lecturers in the field, and pro- 
posed a systematic course of lectures 
on practical farm topics, to be given 
in courses among the Granges, 

The Lady Assistant Steward, Sister 
Robertson, made a witty and vigorous 
plea for more equal property rights for 
women. 

Gatekeeper Bro. Knight urged all to 
help make this the best session of the 
State Grange ever held. 

Inspiring music was rendered by the 
M. A. C. brass band, and the Grange 
voted to visit the Agricultural College 
in a body Wednesday afternoon, 

_ The Secretary, Sister Jennie Buell, 
reported the total receipts for the year 
at $4,039.39, a gain over last year of 
$397.22; and disbursements $3,911.54, 
or $74.91 less than last year. There 
have been 12 new Granges and 7 re- 
organized Granges added during the 
year. Subordinate Granges are much 
more prompt with their reports than 
they have ever been before. 

WEDNESDAY FORENOON. 

After the preliminary opening and 
the assignment of rooms to commit- 
tees, Prof. Edith McDermott, of the 
Department of Domestic Science at the 
Agricultural College, gave a talk on the 
work of that department, stating that 
although the College was 40 years old, 
the department was an infant, being 
but a little over a year old. Yet last 
year there were about 40 young ladies 
in attendance, and this year nearly 70. 
Abbot hall, the ladies’ dormitory, is 
overcrowded this year. She expressed 
a hope for a satisfactory appropriation 
for a woman’s building, which is de- 
cidedly needed. She also made remarks 
explanatory of the work of the depart- 
ment in cooking, the plan of lectures, 
ete. 

Mrs, Haner, teacher of sewing at the 
College, described her portion of the 
work, speaking of the need of teaching 
this to young ladies, and explaining 
the methods of teaching both plain 
sewing and advanced work. She gave 
an amusing illustration of the need of 
this work as shown by the utter igno- 
rance of some of the young ladies 
when they first take up the needle. 
The girls are also sent into the car- 
penter shop and learn there how to 
saw a board straight and to drive a 
nail without injuring their thumbs. 

The lecturer, Jason Woodman, re- 
ported that he had been in the field 
three months of the year, largely in 
the work of organizing Granges. The 
farmers are interested in the Grange 
and willing to join, and, although 
money is scarce, especially in the new- 
er portions of the State, there is ample 
opportunity for satisfactory growth. 
He dwelt on the fact that many farm- 
ers are ignorant of what the Grange 
is and is doing, and as soon as these 
are explained are ready and anxious 
to join. Even Patrons are not suffi- 
ciently informed in regard to the va- 
rious legislative questions, and are 
sometimes opposed to the very meas- 
ures advocated by the Grange because 
of a lack of thorough discussion and 
understanding of the questions in the 
Subordinate Granges. He urged the 
enforcement of the oleo law, men- 
tioning the severe opposition of 
the manufacturers and_ grocers. 
However, when some of these grocers 
understand the purpose of the oleo 
law, when it is explained to them that 
oleo is really injuring their country 
trade, they become convinced that it is 
even for their interest to encourage 
the enforcement of the law. He spoke 
of the lack of interest among farmers 
in desiring to become informed on 
these topics, and urged a larger circu- 
lation of The Michigan Farmer, as 
well as more individual work on the 
part of Patrons who are well informed. 
Lecturer Woodman believes that care- 
ful plans and intelligent work are nec- 
essary in the field, especially in the 
oversight of Subordinate Grange work, 
and believes the State Lecturer should 
keep in close touch with these Sub- 
ordinate Grange Lecturers. He out- 
lined a plan for work this year which 
will bear along this line, and details 
of which will appear in this depart- 
ment later. 

Remarks on the thoughts presented 





by the Lecturer were made by Bro. J. 
J. Woodman, who admits the unpleas- 
ant fact of ignorance of our plans in 
Subordinate Granges, and wondered if 
we couldn’t have more space in The 
Michigan Farmer for.Grange news and 
the presentation of Grange doctrine. 

Sister Estella Buell, Pomona, in her 
report dwelt on the beauties of the 
season of fruit, mentioning the useful- 
ness of fruit to the farmer’s family, 
and urging the encouragement of its 
culture in connection with the farm 
home. She spoke of the influence of 
fruit culture in the development of 
character. She also presented the idea 
that we should look over the past year, 
take a little inventory of our successes 
and failures, and use this experience 
in planning for the next year of 
Grange work. : 

Sister Knight, Ceres, in her report 
dwelt upon the beauty of home life, 
especially the importance of the hus- 
band and wife working together. 

Bro. Robertson, Assistant Steward, 
reported the benefits of education and 
co-operation in Newaygo county, They 
have a purchasing agent for the 
Granges, and are carrying out in a 
practical and successful manner the 
principles of the Grange in the matter 
of co-operation. He also dwelt enthu- 
siastically on the success of the Teach- 
ers and Patrons’ Association. This 
Association brings together the teach- 
ers of the county and the patrons of 
the schools. Both sides of the import- 
ant question of education are thus pre- 
sented: Broader views result, with 
wider sympathies; and there ought to 
be one of these in every county of the 
State. 

Bro, HE. A. Strong, Treasurer, sub- 
mitted his report. 

Sister Mary A. Mayo, Chaplain, in 
her report dwelt upon the necessity of 
moral and religious instruction in our 
public schools. In this connection she 
spoke of the vital relation between the 
home and the school; stating that if 
the home does not support the school, 
the school cannot do its proper work. 
To this end we must make our homes 
better. We naturally and at once ex- 
pect that our Grange homes shall be 
the best—they ought to be. Because 
of this, we expect that the Patrons 
will give their best and heartiest sup- 
port to the highest and best work of 
the teachers. 

Sister Rizpah Norris, in her report 
as Flora, said: “We can hardly realize 
God’s blessings until we can stand out 
in the open air and feel the influence 
of the trees and flowers about us. 
Thegg are life’s most beautiful gifts.” 

Brother Andrew Campbell, State 
Senator, made remarks at this point, 
stating it is his belief that there is too 
much seriousness in our Grange work 
and not enough of the pleasing ele- 
ment, which will enable us to attract 
the younger people and those less edu- 
cated and thus get hold of them in a 
way that will prepare the ground for 
the inculeation of Grange principles. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 

Was spent by the Grange in visiting 
the Agricultural College. Most of the 
delegates were enabled to make this 
visit, and an all too short afternoon 
was spent in looking over the institu- 
tion. From the comments heard after- 
wards, we judge everybody was 
pleased with the condition of affairs, 
and especially with the present man- 
agement and with ‘President Snyder. 
We believe it was a good thing for the 
Grange to adjourn for this purpose. Of 
course, in a certain sense, it breaks 
into the work of the meeting, but in 
another sense it is a means of broaden- 
ing, not to be neglected. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING—UNION MEETING. 

Wednesday evening occurred the 
joint meeting of Grangés and Farmers’ 
Clubs, in Representative Hall. It was 
a large affair, being attended not only 
by the delegates to both meetings, but 
was listened to by « crowded gallery 
of visitors. President Daniells of the 
Farmers’ Clubs presided, and delivered 
an address of welcome, speaking of 
the common work of both organiza- 
tions. A year ago both of these or- 
ganizations “got together’ in a fra- 
ternal spirit in a joint meeting, and 
afterwards worked in the legislature 
together. At this time there is a spe- 
cial opportunity for us; and an equiv- 
alent responsibility. The concen- 
trated wealth of the cities represents 
power, but the scattered homes of the 
land represent strength. 

Bro. Horton, Master of the State 
Grange, gave the response. Copies of 
this have been called for by so many 
parties that we shall print it, practic- 
ally in*full, in an early issue, 

Governor Pingree was then intro- 
duced and said: “You farmers are 
doing the right kind of work; I believe 





in these meetings; it is time that you 
got together. I do not know as I can 
talk much to-night because I am nota 
public “kicker,” but I have to have 
something to stir me up, and things 
seem so peaceable here that I don’t 
know as I can talk. It has always 
seemed to be my duty to point out ex- 
isting wrongs, and possibly I can point 
out some to you to-night, for we have 
laws on the statute books not designed 
for the good of all the people. Many 
of your representatives elected to rep- 
resent you, misrepresent you; hence I 
urge that you so elect your members 
of the Legislature that each member, 
when he comes to Lansing, will under- 
stand what he is here for. I believe 
that railroad passenger fares ought to 
be lowered; what we want is not to 
cripple the railroads, but to have an 
equality of fares, for the poor as well 
as for those who can buy mileage 
books. I am willing to fight in favor 
of corporations if any injustice is be- 
ing done them, but I think it is only 
justice that railroads should pay their 
share of taxes, and give us equal and 
fair rates. “Let us plan together on 
this question. All students to-day con- 
cede that one of the great evils is the 
concentration of wealth. It seems to 
me there is only one way to attack 
this, and that would be by equal taxa- 
tion. I have just found out to-day, al- 
so, that we have no law to convict a 
man who cheats the depositors in a 
bank. People who deposit in a bank 
have not the protection that they think 
they have and that they ought to have. 
I believe that the producers of wealth 
should be the directors of State af- 
fairs.” 

Governor Pingree was enthusiastic- 
ally received, and his sentiments vig- 
orously applauded. 

Ex-President Kimmis, of the Farm- 
ers’ Clubs, gave a scholarly and 
thoughtful address on “Effective work 
with the Legislature.” He said that 
from past history, lobbyists, as a 
whole class, are in disrepute and that 
the honest individual, philanthropist 
though he may be, must expect to 
share the odium if he undertakes that 
role. Legislators, he thought, were too 
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often influenced by their desire for 
further political preferment. Many a 
legislator had signed his political death 
warrant by a steadfast adherence to 
right principle, well knowing their 
only reward would be a clear con- 
science and loftier self-respect, The 
needed power to secure organized rep- 
resentation in the Legislature, and the 
scalping knife, he said, were hard to 
gain without introducing into the or- 
ganizations that disrupting force 
which is to be so carefully avoided, 
party politics. The individual and not 
the organization must act. The nomi- 
nation of a senator and representative 

must first be made from the right ma- 
terial and then effective work at the 
polls. “How the candidate stands on 
questions that interest us is of much 
more consequence than how he will 
vote for United States senator.” He 
thought the organizations attempted 
too much. He would select one ob- 
ject, have one purpose and concentrate 
their efforts upon it. Above all, they 
should not be afraid of criticism. 

Bro. D. E. McClure, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, gave 
a thoughtful paper on “The relation of 
the farmer to the rural school.” A 
goodly portion of this will appear in 
these columns later. Bro. McClure con- 
tends that there is a great waste of 
educational funds from the fact that 
schools are not run on a business basis. 
He believes that the rural school must 
become the center of a progressive and 
expanding life; it must be made the 
center, the pride, and the love of the 
country. Good roads, free mail deliv- 
ery, good libraries, the common center 
for entertainment and discussion, will 
bring all that is best to the farmer's 
door, and leave all that is objection- 
able in city life behind, With such a 
condition, the isolation of farm life has 
gone, and the problem of entertain- 
ment for the country boy and girl is 
solved. 

In ““Why we fraternize,” Hon. A. C. 
Bird, of the Board of Agriculture, paid 
an eloquent tribute to the history and 
work of the Grange. “The two organi- 
zations are working together with the 
same mission, to elevate agriculture 
and the agriculturist, believing that 
“The farmer is of more importance than 
the farm, and should be first improved.’ 
Our success, as an organization, means 
yours, and to-night we must renew our 
friendship and pledge ourselves to mu- 
tual work.” Mr. Bird endorsed Govern- 
or Pingree’s views, and also made 
an appeal for the little red schoolhouse, 
asserting that the educationalists are 
endeavoring to tear down the district 
school, and to put something of their 
own in its place. 

The last address of the evening was 
made by Sister O. J. C. Woodman, on 
the subject of *Ihe-larger life.”’ Every 
one regretted that the hour was so late 
that Sister Woodman felt compelled to 
shorten her eloquent and stirring ad- 
dress. She believes that to-day is the 
greatest day of the world, and that the 
larger lite implies our belief in this 
fact, and that “We must develop in 
ourselves the broader and truer vision 
in looking out on life. The mothers of 
the land must be better trained; they 
must understand public problems in 
order to train their sons and daughters 
to a proper realization of citizenship 
and right living. The Grange has done 
more for the women of the farm in 
this country than all other forces com- 
bined. Let us be faithful to our work 
of elevating the farmer.” 


(Conciuded next week.) 
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or freight. 4ath y r. g2 Greenhouses. 1,000 a 
THE STORRS. & HARRISON co... Box 28, PAINESVILLE, eo. 


50 ss: FOR CORN 


That's what every bushel of corn is worth after 


e age being ground on our 
Scientific Grinding miti 


Here's someting entirel py ii 2 A} dad 
horse We call it DOUBLE 
both plates ae Grinds Ear ia aa all 
4 grains for feed. Other styles and sizes, 2 to 50 h.p, 


THE FOOS MFG. CO. Springfield, 0, 











—The United States Standard, 
= : Over 500 Styles and Sizes, Scales of 
R ; every kind for every purpose, 
Aoourate, Reliable, Durable. Write for free catalogue. Mention this paper. 
BORDEN & SELLECK CO., -__* 48-50 Lake Street, = CHICAGO, ILL. _| 

















If you want the 
best well machin- 
ery and tools for 
making @€lis to 
any depth, we 
make them. Send 
for catalog “L L” 


80d State ur 
wants. Catalog 
free. F.C. AUSTIN MFG.CO Chicago, Lil. 


CRINDINC MILLS. 
Before purchasing a Mill for grinding 
» Feed or Meal, or anything that can 
be ground on a Mill, write us for 
catalogue and da 





Rlease mention that 


WHEN WRITING TO | Blesse mention. 
adver 
ADVERTISERS | the Micmaaw Facwen i 


THE BUCKEYE es 


FEED MILLS 


grind ear corn cob \ 
andall. They alsogrind 
all kinds of small grain 
either single or mixed, 
They are of special 
value to dairymen 

and feeders. The 


COMBINED 
POWER isa 


advantage this machine 
possesses Over others. Get 
our illustrated catal ag 
Stever Ca Bees Soe, 


CurT YOUR FEED 


eesiomrona ee 








machines 
iyles and sizes. Hand 
Boreo amas, tonsanhr. Price 
50 and up; largest cuts ton in 
wivel aaeconn be chai from 1 
ice reduced on 
resi sizes forall uses; 


Pp 
Cutter, 
n earth, 


Because n 
MARVIN SMITH CO. aie Gara 
The “TOWER” Post Horse-Power 


ed Drives feed cutters, feed 
a =p) shellers, lathes, elevators, 





mills, cider mills, corn 
7 and other light machin- 
4 ery requiring one or two 
horses. Belts direct. No 
ack. No tumbling-red. 
eeps your horse in the 

bai > oe ic 


1s,G: 
| ville’ 2 Mich. By lifting the 
post from the floor socket, 
the post may be laid toone 
side, thus instantly clear- 
ing ‘the barn floor. The 
, Simplest, Strongest, 
and Most Convenient 
Pewer made. Lastsa ‘Lifetime. Now is the 
time to Selves and pines orders, thus insuring 


GORDON HOLLOW BLAST GRATECO.,Greenville, Wich, 


‘ae. Feed Mill 


Grinds Corn and Cob and 
all kinds of Small Grain, 


Made in four sizes, for 2, 
4,8 and 10 horse power. 


Send for catalog and prices. 
THOS. ROBERTS, 


.U. BOX 51, Springtield,V. 


SWEEP MILL 


Large inside burr 
ole twice to 
sweep’s once. Or- 











DOUBLE 
GEARED 


—. 
Pressure between 
burrsin grinding is 


carried on chilled 
roller bearings— 


Sold under an absolute gu: antee to do double the 

= x3 en j .* 4 a oes of — size or 
‘unde rite for circulars and prices. 

DAIN MFG. Co., Carroliton, Mo. 





aap iggy — shipped 


" SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., 
Muncy, Pa. 
- Manufacturers of French 
Burr Mills, Corn Shellers, 
Crushers, and full line Flour Mill Machinery. 


THE LEFFEL ENCINES 
ARE GOOD ENGINES 
because they are made of the 
best material known, with the 
very best workmanship pro- 
curable. They are Horizontal, 
6 H. P. up; Upright, 3H. P. up; 
and Portable, 5 to 12 H. P. 
These are ideal engines for 
farm use, good for running 

y Separator, Feed &Ensil- 
3 age Cutters, Corn Shell- 
Feed Grinders, Wood 


kk on Engines and Boilers 
JAMES LEFFEL a co. Box 1306, Springfield,O 


Best for so all Clov lfalfa, S 
Flax & Ked Lop. Hopper for Wheat, Ri Rye and Oats. Ww et, 
dry or windy weather makes no difference. No staker to 
bSet—just follow the drill marks. If there is no man 
about to runita 4 » = just as well. Can’t sow 
too thick or too thin. e catalogue and = e list. 
0.E. THOMPSON & SONS, 25 River St. Ypsilanti, Mich. 


LET THE WIND BLOW WHILE YOU SOW 








16 “ 
MICHIGAN SEEDER for it will drop the seed 
s evenly just thesame. An 
up to date machine am pwd respect Garden cul- 
tivator for same FRE te for catalogue 
SEEVER & HAMMOCK CHAR Tone 6 Depot St., fem, Mich , 


2 Row Hand Corn Planters 


The Fair Manufacturing Co. have patented in the 
U. 8. and Canada, and are now making a labor- 
saving Corn Planter that beats them all. It does 
double the work of the single TOW —— and is as 
easily operated Retail price $2.50 each; special 
discount —— Agents wanted and territory 
forsale. Addre 


THE FAIR MANUFACTURING CO., 


Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








0 2: 
D.X.P, meerery: 00:0. Bend, Ind 


) LUMBER 


to sell direct to the Farmer or Contractor. 


Long Barn Timbers, Barn Siding, Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Lath and Shingles, 


Write for prices. 
¢. S. BLISS & CO., Saginaw Mich. 


NO MORE CHOPPINC ICE. 


No Frozen Tanks. No More Ice Water _ 
Something now in CAST TED eee re 
mething new in Cc ANK 
HEATERS. Ashes removed by water. 
SPRANKLE & HAYWARD. Kenaaliville, Ind 























































































































Sleep With Both Eyes. 


One can't afford wakeful nights, disturbed Sab- 
baths, maimed stock, cross neighbors and blasted 
hopes, all on account of a **cheap’’ fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrain, Mich. 


Rubber Specialties. 
EUCLID RUBBER CO., 14 Middle St., 








Magic Lantern and Stereop- 
PROFIT ticon Exhibitions pay sien Smati 
capital needed. 250-page catalog 


N THIS descriptions and lowest, Prices of 


everythin, necessary, EF 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Opti Nassau 8t., N. ¥. 


Send for 
Circulars'to | ff 


Cleveland. 











m posed of layerupon 
yer ot inch kiln dried 

iL ite Oa 
fod woedge-s aa seCe 
tions; grain runs from 
hub to tire.Look at the 


guara ire 
and price list free. 


‘eliyPnd & Mch, Co. 


15 PurlSt. GOSHEN, IND. 


IXL EVAPORATORS. 


Simple in Construction.” Easy to Operate. 
Greater -esults. No 
our | 





lifting (pans. One 
man can operate. 
Do away with si- 
phon Don’t re- 
(quire an engineer. 


Claims, 


Catalogue sent free which 
Crs full —— 
at 


WARREN. EVAPORATOR WORKS, 


Warren, Oh 
Mention MICHIGAN FARMER. 


GO INTO BUSINESS 


ater, and "rill e 
Teepe have mevicsofthiskind, Forell 
= a8 or oil you will 
MACHINES. 
id and arable 





y a procurable, Kither steam 

f — ron Romer. and made in 9 sizes. 

iling Machine Co. 

Aatalor free on ay eh AKRON, 0. or 8ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


IGE PLOW Only SA8.58. epee evermade. 
RCULARS FREE. 
H. PRAY, - Ghevs, N. Y¥. 














